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I 

The present paper deals with two aspects of the coming upsurge of 
the social sciences: (1) What might be some of the effects on our culture 
if we turn to science in the management of human relations pretty much to 
the same degree that we have already turned to science in the management 
of our relations with the physical world? I say “pretty much to the same 
degree” in order not to become involved in fantastic visions of a brave new 
world of the type that novelists and cartoonists love to turn out. The 
obvious fact, I take it, is that we have not yet by any means turned fully 
to science even in our physical problems. The average plumber, mason, 
engineer, or physician still is loaded down with the weight of folklore 
about his job, ranging all the way from pure superstition to sound common 
sense. The fact remains that these technicians do have a few general 
principles of known validity to guide them. The social science I shall talk 
about contemplates only that degree of transition which might reasonably 
be attainable, say, within the present century. (2) In view of the probable 
effects, including the danger that this new and more perfect knowledge 
may be used to man’s disadvantage, do we want a science of human re- 
lations even if such a science is possible ? 

II 

What would be some of the results if the scientific method should be 
applied in a comprehensive way to social phenomena? 

One of the first results, perhaps, would be to disabuse modern man of a 
notion which he still holds in common with primitive man, namely, that 
he and his group—whether it be racial, religious, economic, or anything 
else—are superior to all others and that, further, it is his duty to impose 
his culture on others. Now there is much current lip service to the opposite 


* Based on a lecture delivered at the University of Oregon, March 17, 1949. 
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principle, much talk about equality and about encouraging tolerance, 
cultural pluralism, respecting disparate cultures, etc. But it is quite obvious 
that almost nobody believes it. Consider, for example, the recent wrang- 
ling over the so-called International Bill of Human Rights. Some groups, 
chiefly among the intellectuals, think they have proved their cosmopol- 
itanism by allowing, and even encouraging, Poles, Hindus, and Czech- 
oslovakians to put on their native folk dances in costume. Having made 
this pious gesture, they feel very superior to other groups or nations which, 
under conditions of felt national danger of attack from the outside or 
the inside, suppress these manifestations of a foreign culture. The principle 
seems to be, in all countries, to allow cultural pluralism in all things 
which—in the opinion of the dominant group—do not matter, and sup- 
press it in all things which they think matter. Since the things that are 
thought to matter may differ greatly in different cultures, at different 
times, each group—by emphasizing the freedom which it allows in cul- 
tural deviations that it does not think matter—makes out its superior 
tolerance, freedom, etc. 

The Russians, for example, are tremendously exercised, as I think all 
decent people should be, when the Germans exterminate a large number 
of Jews—allegedly on racial grounds—although it also happened that the 
same group were politically opposed to the regime in power. The Russians 
are sure that such a thing could not happen in Russia. If you point out that 
they have done exactly the same thing to economic and political minorities, 
the millions of Kulaks, for example, who were liquidated through starva- 
tion about 15 years ago—I don’t know what the figures are for political 
minorities—there is a pained and indignant outburst that this is an entirely 
different matter. Economic and political minorities who, in the opinion 
of the regime in power, threaten that regime, clearly should be exter- 
minated when that regime—again in its own opinion—represents the only 
true way to freedom, democracy, peace, prosperity, and all that is good, 
true, and beautiful. For any other regime to take the same view of itself 
is obviously an absurd, preposterous, and nonpermissible error in elemen- 
tary reasoning as well as evidence of a callous and barbaric state of morals. 
When we invade foreign countries, it is self-defense or liberalism. When 
others do it, it is aggression. All minorities whatsoever that become objects 
of persecution—whether it be on the basis of race, nationality, religion, 
politics, economics, language, dress, or behavior of any kind—have this 
crucial sociological attribute in common: They are regarded, rightly or 
wrongly, by those who persecute them as some kind of threat or menace. 

Note that I say “rightly or wrongly” they are regarded as a menace. 
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One of the things that scientific study should reveal is precisely to what ex- 
tent such fears are justified. In many cases perhaps some grounds for the 
fear will be found. For it is the implicit or avowed purpose of most politi- 
cal, economic, and religious minorities to convert the world to their own 
way of thinking. If so, perhaps the most that any community can and 
should do is to define clearly in its institutional arrangements the means 
and the methods it proposes to allow to minorities in their efforts to con- 
vert the majority, or to substitute their own ways of thought and action. 
What these freedoms for minorities should be is itself a proper subject for 
minority agitation. But it is wholly absurd to contemplate a social order 
in which there are no restrictions on the activities of minorities, and indeed 
on all other subgroups of a society. For the same reason, all the loose talk 
about abolishing discrimination is entirely fatuous. The basic structure of 
society consists of a complicated system of discriminatory behaviors on the 
part of all individuals. The most that can or should be done about this 
by the community is to objectify, formalize, codify, and institutionalize, 
as far as possible, whatever rules governing discrimination a community 
decides to support. Here again, science becomes invaluable in making 
available to people a reliable account of the probable costs and conse- 
quences of different types of discrimination. 

You will notice I have discreetly confined myself in these illustrations 
to the Germans and the Russians. On one or two occasions I have intro- 
duced in this illustration examples having to do with American handling 
of the Indians and the Mormons, down to and including the wholesale 
incarceration of a racial minority, the Japanese, in concentration camps 
within the present decade. I find it is much easier to make the point if I 
stay with the Germans and the Russians. The American cases, I am told, 
are something entirely different. This was really protective custody, 
unlike Hitler’s. And anyway, we didn’t shoot the Japanese, gas them, or 
skin them. Just what would have happened in that respect: if a Japanese 
army had landed on our shores and if the war had gone as it went for 
Germany, I don’t know. But there are uncomfortable straws in the wind 
as to what apparently is possible. Only a few months ago Time magazine 
reported that United States prosecutors of war criminals in Germany, 
in order to extort confessions from the accused (and I quote the American 
defense lawyer), had “kept the German defendants in dark solitary 
confinement at near starvation rations up to six months; had applied 
various forms of torture, including the driving of burning matches under 
the prisoners’ fingernails; had administered beatings which resulted in 
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broken jaws and arms,” etc.! I mention this gruesome business only to 
emphasize the point of what a difference it makes in our estimate of the 
offense when we commit it ourselves, as compared with our attitude when 
others commit it. I have heard no great outcry in this country for a trial 
to try the people who tried the war criminals. 

My point is that unbiased observation and reporting of our own culture, 
such as the scientific method calls for, might make us somewhat more 
realistic in our crusade to reform others. That is, the scientific method 
might give us a certain sense of cultural relativity which would greatly 
facilitate dealing with other people and other cultures, especially if they 
also should become imbued with this viewpoint. Thus, social science, 
far from being inimical to morals, might become the most powerful 
reinforcing agent yet discovered in support of some of the loftiest ideals 
ever preached by the prophets and the seers and the sages. That is, science 
might give objective and demonstrable weight to the parable about our 
inability to see the mote in our neighbors’ eye on account of the beam in 
our own. Science might measurably cool the national pastime of thanking 
God that we are not like those miserable sinners over there. 

Now, what are some other respects in which the application of the 
scientific method to social relations might affect our present domestic and 
international situation ? 

Under a scientific approach, what would become of that sixty-four- 
dollar question at present in the foreground of discussion—the virtues of 
private ownership and enterprise versus socialism and/or communism ? 
The first fact that would have to be faced, I think, is that men have 
survived and have possibly even been moderately happy under both 
systems, although it is true that those systems have perhaps always existed 
in combination rather than exclusively. 2 A second fact would probably 
also emerge at the outset—that one system may have advantages over 
the other according to the different conditions of life, industry, and 
technology that exist in different times and places. The unsuitability of 
communism to American frontier society of 1800 might be found some- 
what different from its unsuitability in the year 2000. Most disturbing 
of all, a third fact emerges from the two just stated, namely, that both 
systems work after a fashion and perhaps even quite satisfactorily under 


1 Time, January 17, 1949, p. 19. 

2 See the excellent analysis of Seba Eldridge, et al., Development of Collective 
Enterprise, Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 1943. Also by the same author 
“Rival Social Systems,” 4 merican Journal of Sociology, 54:191-95, November 1948. 
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rather similar conditions. Such a conclusion might take most of the wind 
out of present discussion of the subject and would assign to scientists and 
to engineers the mundane task of reporting for each case as it came up the 
pros and cons of the one or the other type of ownership and operation, 
instead of trying to settle the question by argument once and for all, for 
all times and places and conditions of people. With these pros and cons 
before them, people might decide each particular case according to their 
tastes. Obviously, the discussion would turn anyway, in the final analysis, 
on precisely these differences in tastes. These differences consist, for the 
most part, of the differences in cultural backgrounds, education, and habits 
of people and, perhaps, to some extent in intrinsic differences in tempera- 
ment and taste—literally and biologically speaking. The important thing 
is that these differences in taste do exist and have to be reckoned with, 
whatever their source. 

For example, scientists might show quite conclusively that steady and 
secure employment inevitably involves the sacrifice of certain freedoms 
that have obtained under a less controlled economy in such things as 
choosing time, place, and circumstances of employment. Different people 
will feel differently about whether the new security is worth the sacrifice 
of the old freedoms. These differences in taste will be especially large and 
sharp among people of different cultures, backgrounds, education, and 
ideals. Science has done all it can, or should, or needs to do when it has 
given a reliable account of the costs and the consequences not only of one 
or two but an indefinite number of alternate possible courses of action. 
Different people and groups might legitimately arrive at quite opposite 
conclusions regarding the desirability of different economic and political 
arrangements solely on the basis of their own value systems, and it would 
be quite beyond the province of either science or philosophy to declare 
them right or wrong. 

This pragmatic proposal would simply appraise, humanly, socially, and 
spiritually, as well as materially, all proposed programs in terms of their 
costs and their consequences, in relation to the value systems that different 
groups cherish. This is precisely what present ideological wrangling does 
not do. As a result, unwarranted hopes are fostered which only result in 
frustration and disappointment for the millions who have sacrificed and 
labored for decades to bring into power the new regime. As a British coal 
miner ruefully remarked, ‘Nationalization don’t help. There’s still the 
bloody boss.” In short, production in modern industry requires organiza- 
tion. Some people must manage and direct, others must subordinate them- 
selves to direction. These intrinsic social relations underlying all group 
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activity are obviously not solved at all by transferring the ownership of a 
corporation from a group of private individuals, which may number from 
one to a million—including thousands who work in the plant—to the 
government. 

The basic problem of human relations in the operation of a going con- 
cern is almost entirely untouched by the changes on which ideological 
programs concentrate their oratory and arouse their hopes. The very 
language in terms of which the problem is discussed is misleading. The talk 
about workers taking over management is a semantic trick consisting of 
using the word worker in a dual sense. The plant will be run from the 
office, no matter who sits at the desks. As long as this is true, the relation 
between those who work on the assembly line and those who sit in the 
office will be a problem which no revolution now bidding for support 
can solve. The social sciences are now engaged in the painstaking study 
of these basic human relations about which communists probably know 
even less than the capitalists. Until social science works out the laws 
governing, for example, these relations of manager to foreman to factory 
hand, neither capitalists nor communists, even with the best intentions 
in the world, can meet the complaints of the worker or of the manager. 
Under current conditions, the worker now looks vainly to another ide- 
ology, another movement, another master, another saviour. When we 
know something about the means by which ends are actually to be achieved 
and when we can reliably predict the effects, costs, and consequences of 
each proposed transformation of social organization, we shall no longer 
mistake the means for the end and blunder through rivers of blood in 
conquests and revolutions and political claptrap only to find that the real 
goal we souglit is as elusive as ever. It can, in fact, be achieved only by a 
radically different approach, namely, through scientific analysis and under- 
standing, on the basis of which alone effective action can be taken. 

What has been said above about the differences in human taste sug- 
gests, of course, that the tastes of minorities—whether within the indivi- 
dual nation or within the family of nations—are likely to be interfered 
with or suppressed when the functioning of the group as a larger whole 
does not permit the minority to indulge its taste. This is undoubtedly a 
basic fact of group life which has always existed and will always exist. 
It would greatly facilitate the earnest efforts of all the current impassioned 
discussions of minorities, and all of us are members of some minority, if 
this fundamental fact were recognized. Above all, it would help minorities 
to make their own adjustments and greatly strengthen the efforts of others 
on their behalf. 
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III 

Thus far I have tried to indicate some of the salutary results likely to 
accrue from the development and application of the social sciences. Now 
some people who agree both as to the possibility and the probability of the 
developments I have outlined nevertheless view the whole tendency with 
grave misgivings. The development of the atomic bomb has greatly stimu- 
lated their fears of any further advance of science, either physical or 
social. Some people advocate a moratorium on science. Some mathema- 
ticians and scientists, under the influence of the bomb hysteria, have 
naively declared that they will not work any more on some scientific 
problems, because the knowledge that they might achieve might be used 
for destructive ends. Others declare that the development of a social 
science of the type I have described would be especially disastrous because, 
if it did not make scientists themselves dangerous dictators, it would 
enable unscrupulous individuals to utilize the knowledge for the enslave- 
ment of mankind.* 

Consider first the mathematicians, chemists, and physicists who piously 
think that in the future they are going to work only on scientific problems 
that can be guaranteed in advance against antisocial application. If they 
will give a little thought to the matter, they will soon see that there is no 
such scientific work and that their attitude amounts to an abandonment 
of science altogther. I challenge you to name a single scientific achieve- 
ment of the past, the present, or the probable future that was not and is 
not subject to destructive or antisocial usage. If you are really eager to 
take precaution against possible antisocial uses of scientific knowledge, 
you should stop immediately your support of research on cancer and 
poliomyelitis. For it is virtually certain that if that research succeeds, the 
knowledge can be used to afflict whole populations with these diseases. 
Whoever isolates the germ of a disease must know that this knowledge 
may make possible bacteriological warfare. Every discovery and invention 
of improved means of anesthesia or surgery produces instruments that can 
be dangerous and destructive. And so on, for all scientific discovery what- 
soever. The further fact that in modern large-scale research scientists 
and mathematicians are frequently not even told what usage is ultimately 
contemplated for the immediate job they are asked to do reduces to 
absurdity well-meaning intentions to contribute only socially constructive 


3 See on this subject a thoughtful paper by L. N. Ridenour, “The Natural 
Sciences and Human Relations,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
92:351-55, November 1948; also G. Lundberg, “Semantics and the Value Problem,” 
Social Forces, 27:114-17, October 1948. 
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knowledge in the future. Surely it must be clear that scientific knowledge 
is completely amoral and neutral, and never contains any label specifying 
the uses to which man shall put it. 

Social science is no exception to this rule. The same knowledge that 
may be used to reduce crime can obviously be used to increase it. Social 
scientists, like physical scientists in their respective fields, can and do and 
should describe the consequences of the various possible and proposed 
uses of scientific knowledge. They can never, and should never as scien- 
tists, do more than this. As citizens in a community they will use their 
influence, which may become very great, toward what they consider con- 
structive programs. But I see no reason, when it comes to matters of 
taste and questions of ultimate objectives, why the taste of scientists 
should be given any more weight than the tastes of the rest of the com- 
munity, including whatever deference people in general choose to accord 
to the taste of scientists. 

It must be admitted, then, that physicians could obviously conspire to 
use their knowledge to exterminate the rest of us. Engineers could 
obviously conspire to create widespread deprivation of essential services 
in an urban and industrial civilization which would result in chaos, 
famine, and destruction. Yet I hear no one advocating the abolition of 
these professions and the destruction of the specialized knowledge they 
possess. What guarantee do we have against the possible antisocial con- 
spiracy of all scientists, social and physical, to use their knowledge for the 
destruction or enslavement of the rest of us? 

There is only one guarantee, and it reposes in the fact that these scien- 
tists, whatever they may specialize in and however specialized they may 
become, are nevertheless members of a community and have been bred in 
the same culture and the same morals as the rest of us. Accordingly, we 
may expect them to be neither better nor worse than other equally privi- 
leged nonscientific members of a community. To the extent that these 
community standards are low and destructive you may expect the kind 
of misuse of science which you fear. To the extent that the community 
standards are high you may expect infrequent abuse of science by scien- 
tists. These standards will be set in the future, as in the past, by a kind 
of consensus of the community in which some voices will be more influen- 
tial than others, but with this possible difference in a scientific world : The 
consensus of the community under the advice of social scientists can be 
formed on the basis of a more adequate knowledge than now obtains of the 
costs and consequences of the different possible courses of action. That is 
the chief constructive contribution that science has made to man to date, 
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and that is all we should expect social science to contribute in the future. 

You will note I have not denied that the advancement of science places 
dangerous weapons in man’s hands and that at times they are used in 
highly destructive ways. There is no reason for denying it. I merely point 
out that man has always been faced with that danger and it has never 
caused him to hesitate to continue the scientific quest. The chief reason 
for the absurdity of the proposal to abandon science or avoid its further 
development in social relations because of the dangers involved is that 
actually you could get no support for such a proposal anywhere except 
among a few crackpots and aesthetes. When you invite people to abandon 
science you invite at least three fourths of the world’s present population 
to starve to death, you propose the abandonment of our cities and our 
industry, and you propose to return to a relatively primitive way of life. I 
am not here arguing whether this might not, after all, be a preferable 
existence. That is a thoroughly academic question. All I am saying is that 
you can’t interest any considerable number of people in the project. 
Science is here to stay and to advance into human relations, because it is 
literally true that the only cure for the evils which science has caused is 
more science, namely, social science. 

In short, we are on the ship with both feet, and there is no standing 
still or turning back. We had better learn how to navigate the ship and 
give some serious attention to the charting of the waters ahead. 

We shculd recognize that science is a far more ancient, deep-seated, 
and stable culture pattern for all of mankind than any of the petty ideolog- 
ical shortcuts of political and economic renovation that embellish the 
grand canyons of man’s technological and scientific history. The scientific 
method represents man’s most successful technique of satisfying his 
curiosity and finding his way through the jungle. As such, science will 
continue as long as man remains a knowledge-seeking animal. It has 
suffered, it is suffering, and it will suffer temporary setbacks. It will be 
used at times to the great detriment of man. But in the end, as long as 
survival and security are primary interests of man, those who use it anti- 
socially will still, for their own purposes, foster it and thus promote its 
advancement. The history of science thus far justifies this belief. 

The effects on our society of the development of the social sciences which 
I have here outlined are by no means the only ones or even the principal 
ones that can be expected. The way in which physical sciences have trans- 
formed our civilization is well known. There is every reason to believe 
that a corresponding development of the social sciences would transform 
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our ways of life even more. Already you see throughout the world increas- 
ing evidence that the masses of men feel unable and unwilling to undertake 
the tasks that have been traditionally assigned to the citizen and which, 
under simpler conditions of small community life, he was relatively well 
qualified to perform. He finds it increasingly impossible to perform these 
tasks under modern conditions. Everywhere he is looking for help, for 
leaders or specialized groups, to whom he can delegate many of the tasks 
he formerly could do himself, just as he increasingly delegates to plumbers, 
garage mechanics, lawyers, and doctors certain tasks he formerly per- 
formed for himself. In the absence of qualified and accredited social scien- 
tists to take over many of the citizen’s traditional duties, he delegates these 
duties to politicians, columnists, hacks, and rabble-rousers whose incom- 
petence for the work that needs to be done plunges the world into disaster. 
If social scientists do not supply this need, others will.* This is our choice. 


4 For elaboration of this view see G. Lundberg, Can Science Save Us? (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1947), pp. 26-35, 97-103. 
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Social research develops slowly and often irregularly. An important 
factor in the apparently slow progress of sound social research has been the 
failure to build upon the work already done. Each social situation that 
attracts enough attention to be considered worthy of a research project is 
found in a social setting which, because of its variation from other 
situations and settings, appears to be distinctive and unique. Research 
projects frequently are limited to a description of something new or unique. 
The organization or individuals concerned with the attempt take the 
front of the stage and their perpetuation becomes the main objective, 
rather than the research projects or the effort to meet the situation giving 
rise to the inquiry. Too frequently, a research project is undertaken with- 
out adequate knowledge of similar studies or without making use of the 
experience of others. This results in retarding sound social research and 
progressive development. 

By what men have done we learn what men can do. This is especially 
true in the area of social research. Techniques, methods, procedures are 
not the result of a sudden inspiration. Many procedures have been 
effectively used to aid in forward steps and then found inadequate as better 
techniques have developed or a change of emphasis has taken place. Even 
when discontinued, every attempt has been of value for the future, even 
though the results have indicated that the project was concerned with a 
barren field. During my first contact with Albion W. Small in 1913, at 
which time I told him what I wished to work on, he said: “Young man, 
I think you are on the wrong track. But my advice is, go to it. Do a 
good job. You will, I think, find that you have covered a blind alley. But 
do it so well that no one need ever go over that ground again.” 

The background for social research might cover a variety of aspects, 
but for this paper it will be divided into three stages: (1) the long-time 
development of techniques for objective and mathematical study of mass 
data, in which the mechanics of statistics has reached an effective level 
of reliability; (2) the relatively recent emergence of a sociological ap- 
proach and recognition of the need for application of research methods to 
social phenomena; (3) the establishing and selecting of definite procedures 
and fields of research, the attempt to break down causal factors to deter- 
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mine units of measure, and the beginning of the study of more minute 
and specific aspects of social situations. 

Some of our present-day attempts to measure social situations may be 
compared with attempts made during the last 600 years. The reason many 
of these attempts did not become a part of established procedures was that 
they were limited in their explanation of causal relationships. No single 
approach to explain the factors in a situation can be sufficient. 

Students of social phenomena have long attempted to predict or to 
calculate probability. Accuracy, however, has been of slow and gradual 
development, and sometimes very unpopular. Ramon Lull (1235-1315), 
who attempted to classify ideas objectively, was stoned to death. In 1267 
Roger Bacon considered the application of principles of mathematics to 
observation the only correct method by which to understand phenomena 
of all kinds. His reasoning frightened his contemporaries. They tried to 
excommunicate him, but Pope Gregory IV saw the importance of his 
work. Bacon’s ideas were typical of what leaders of that period were 
beginning to emphasize. The introduction of the use of the Hindu nota- 
tion, transmitted to Europe by the Arabs, made the study of mass data 
easier. The nine numerals plus the zero and the simple system of tens, 
hundreds, thousands, and millions simplified certain aspects of mathe- 
matical calculation and changed it from drudgery to recreation. 

A few references will illustrate the gradual growth of the use of in- 
creasingly exact methods of research, without overemphasis on details.” 
The interest in an approach to “regional sociology” was indicated by 
Sebastian Miinster (1489-1552) at Heidelburg in his attempt to explain 
the varying activities of different people on the basis of history, state 
organization, laws, customs, and manners. He lacked present-day develop- 
ments of psychology and sociology for adequate interpretation of his data, 
but he did recognize some aspects of the problem. This was a far cry from 
the present-day regionalism in the study and analysis of social problems, 
but there was the beginning of recognition of situations which had to 
await further techniques, for the analyses of Odum, Mumford, Panunzio, 
Ogburn, and others. 

The cultural approach to the study of certain Mediterranean countries 
was indicated in the work of Francesco Sansovina (1521-85). His 
attempts to study and explain the laws and customs of these groups were 


1 See Florian Cajori, History of Mathematics, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, second edition, 1919. 

2 An example of an early extensive study is The White Book of the City of 
London by John Carpenter, 1419, 14 volumes; translated in 1862 by H. T. Riley 
from the original Latin and Anglo-Norman. 
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decidedly of more importance to present-day research in sociology than 
many of the social philosophies of the nineteenth century which are 
frequently cited. 

The early contributors to social research were not chiefly concerned 
with social phenomena ; they were concerned with determining probability. 
Yet, Pascal (1659) emphasized the effect of climate upon social phenom- 
ena, and Fermat (1679), Brossin (1685), and Huygens (1858) began 
to apply calculations of probability to matters of public interest. 

We need only be reminded of Jean Bodin’s demand (1577) for exact 
data as a basis for controlling social disorder, and of John Graunt, who 
in 1661 began to show causal relationship in the data assembled by the 
“Bills of Mortality” (Natural and Political Observations ... made upon 
the Bills of Mortality, with reference to the government, religion, trade, 
growth, aim, diseases, etc., of the City of London). Graunt attempted to 
show that there was some relationship between the frequency of suicides 
and other data and the section of the country, seasons, occupations, and 
business conditions. Graunt went a step further than Sansovina. The term 
human ecology had not been formulated. 

About the same time (1660) Herman Conring at the University of 
Helmstedt gave lectures on Universitdtswissenschaftlichestaatsmerk- 
wiirdigkeiten (universal scientific facts pertaining to outstanding pecul- 
iarities of the state). Using the data collected by Bolero and de Thou, he 
tried to find the causal connection. A few years later Jan de Witt (1671) 
discussed the value of life annuities (Waardige van Lyfrenten naar pro- 
portie van Losrenten). Interested primarily in establishing distribution 
of mortality rates, he also attempted to apply calculations to political 
questions. Sir William Petty (1682) was confronted by the need for more 
correct nomenclature whenever he attempted to measure social phenomena 
statistically. He criticized the use of terms such as larger, much larger, 
many, more, and less and attempted to eliminate individual opinion, 
individual bias, and establish the use of objective standards. This was 200 
years before Mayo-Smith’s Sociology and Statistics and Giddings’ Induc- 
tive Sociology. 

It is not necessary to give details on the well-known efforts of Casper 
Neuman, Leibnitz, Vauban; but by the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century great steps forward had been taken. Sweden, particularly with 
Pehr Elvius, Wargentin, Runeberg, and others, had developed population 
data and had succeeded in applying this knowledge to social problems. 
Practical objectives were made the basis for social statistics. As early as 


3 Dates of publication. 
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1766 Daniel Bernoulli, who, with other members of his family, is still 
recognized in connection with their work on thermodynamics, made a 
careful study on a new analysis of death carried by smallpox and the 
advantage of inoculation for its prevention. Jacques Bernoulli (1654- 
1705), the first of that name, is credited with writing the first book 
devoted entirely to statistics. It has taken many years for sociologists to 
recognize such work as of sociological significance, on the same basis as 
an essay on the Critique of Pure Reason. 

There are certain highlights which we need to recognize in the de- 
velopment of background for social research. Some of these seem of no 
importance to the young researcher, so that he may even scoff at his 
predecessors concerning their inadequacies. 

Emphasis on research relating to social phenomena first dealt very 
largely with the more observable facts of population—births, deaths, prop- 
agation—and the profile of population based upon age and sex. This 
naturally led to such studies as Siissmilch’s population theories ( Betracht- 
ungen tiber die Gottliche Ordnung in den V erdnderungen des menschlich- 
en Geschlechts aus der Geburt, dem Tode und der Fortpflanzung der- 
selben erwiesen) and the studies of the Bernoullis and Achenwall. Even 
Benjamin Franklin wrote in 1772 concerning moral algebra, that is, the 
attempt to predict the direction and probable existence of social reactions 
on the basis of mathematical formulae. After the death of Condorcet, there 
was published in 1795 a monograph by him, in which the principles of 
calculation were applied to politics and social relations. 

In 1821-27, Guerry de Champneuf, Director of Criminal Affairs, pre- 
pared his studies on criminal statistics of France. Jean Baptiste Joseph 
Fourier aided him in the preparation of the five volumes, Recherches statis- 
tiques sur la vie de Paris et le Département de la Seine. Some of these data 
and charts were compiled into an essay in 1833 by a young man, André 
Michel Guerry. Guerry de Champneuf was sent into exile because of his 
studies, and most of the materials were destroyed by the new government 
in 1830. His exile terminated about twenty years later, at which time 
André Michel Guerry recompiled his study on moral statistics of England 
and France (1857) and received the Grand Prix of the French Academy.‘ 
But this material was again destroyed by the French government about 
ten years later.® 


4 M. C. Elmer, Social Research (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939), footnote, 
p. 489. 

5 Three copies of this are known to exist. They contain many excellent maps 
and charts showing the relation of various crimes to specified areas in England 
and France and the correlation of these data with population density, ave, and 
education. 


‘4 
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Quételet (1796-1874), like Halley, an astronomer, built upon La- 
place’s application of the theory of probability to social phenomena. This 
marked the beginning of modern scientific statistics and the development 
of our present type of private research, official statistics, private and public 
investigation, and research bureaus. 

Statistical development took the form of (1) enumeration of quaint, 
curious, useful facts; (2) generalization—particularly at the end of the 
eighteenth century; (3) learning possibilities of obtaining various types 
of results from data (Galton called attention to correlation which we 
have seen was recognized earlier. Pearson presented a more simplified 
method of working out the coefficient of correlation.) ; (4) use of statistics 
for measurement and analysis of social activities and the determination of 
more refined units of measure, sampling, and scoring of social phenomena. 

Along with the development of more refined statistical procedures, a 
new approach to the study of sociology became apparent. Francis Lieber, 
in Proposals for a Work in the Statistics of the United States (1836), 
suggested the use of statistical data covering the country, inhabitants, 
social interrelationship, standards of comfort; data concerning religion, 
education, the arts, and publications; the political state, industry, and 
commerce; criminal statistics, medical statistics, as well as the usual data 
concerning the agencies of protection—all this to be summarized as a 
basis for analysis. It is of passing interest that nearly one hundred years 
later we find many of his ideas developed in that monumental contem- 
porary study Social Trends. 

Lieber also saw statistics from a more generalized point of view than 
had the earlier writers. He stated: 

Statistics consist, in a great degree, in the collection and classification of a num- 
ber of isolated facts, which thus isolated have little value for human experience, or 
lead not infrequently to views entirely erroneous. If they are patiently and faith- 
fully collected, judiciously arranged and applied, and wisely digested, they lead 
to a more positive knowledge of the real state of things, with regard to all subjects 
of which we are able to collect statistics, than any other mode of inquiry. They often 
exhibit errors, though cherished for centuries, in their real light, unveil errors 
never suspected before, or show their roots where they were never expected to be 
found, thus enabling us to choose the most or the only efficient means of counter- 
acting them. They are, therefore, of the greatest use to the legislator, and to every 
one whose duty it is to frame general measures for his community, on whatever 
branch.® 

Very few of the social philosophers in 1836 knew what Lieber was 
talking about—so his ideas were seldom mentioned—and those of us who 


6 Francis Lieber, Memorial Relative to Proposals for a Work in the Statistics 
of the United States, in L. L. and Jessie Bernard, Origins of American Sociology 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1943), p. 789. 
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limited our study of the middle nineteenth century to the better-known 
writers of that time quite naturally never heard of him. 

Many good ideas in research were lost because of their association 
with lagging concepts. Thus in 1875 R. J. Wright observed that classified 
groups in society are primitive and derivative groups. He foresaw forms 
of urban growth which were not generally understood until much later. 
He emphasized the need for observation and experimentation and showed 
that they were necessary steps in the improvement of society.? 

This has been mentioned merely to show that there is frequently a 
recognition of what is necessary and the method of attaining a goal long 
before circumstances, conditions, and techniques are available, and before 
there is a receptive audience. An idea takes form, but because of the 
many obstacles it becomes lost and is not rediscovered until some of these 
obstacles have been overcome. 

Public interest in the last quarter of the nineteenth century was directed 
toward the questions: What is happening in society ? What should be done 
about it ? What is being done about it? In response, Charles R. Henderson 
prepared A Catechism for Social Observation and Analyses of Social 
Phenomena.’ In 1913 he proposed to the American Sociological Society 
the need for encouraging research. A standing committee with a per- 
manent secretary was recommended the following year, the purpose be- 
ing (1) to formulate plans for joint action by the American Sociological 
Society and related societies, and (2) to stand ready to advise with 
organizations and private individuals intending to make investigations 
of any kind. 

This, like many important projects, appeared “thirty years too soon.” 
There was not an interested or understanding audience for that type of 
procedure and thinking. Much of the work of Henderson appeared to die 
with him—but was rediscovered in different form later. 

After World War I social research, building upon the past, was able 
to concentrate on more particular aspects of human behavior: human 
ecology, race relations, collective behavior. Emphasis found in such studies 
as Hoosier Village (Sims), South Chicago (Gillette) , Sociology of a New 
York City Block (Jones), Manhattanville (Woolston), Quaker Hill 
(Wilson) began to be broken down along lines of more specific emphasis. 
Albion W. Small expressed the general trend by stating that special 


7 Ibid., pp. 274-75, 706-07. 
8 D. C. Heath and Company, 1894. : : 
9 Proceedings of the American Sociological Society, 1914 and 1915. 
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techniques were required for history, economics, political science, and 
“There are areas of knowledge which can be explored only by use of the 
techniques which are in process of development among structural sociolo- 
gists on the one hand, and psychological or behavioristic sociologists on 
the other for analyzing and interpreting human group phenomena in 
general.”’1° 

In short, a different technique must be mobilized for each type of 
situation about which something has been learned. Small sent out a warn- 
ing, however. “I seem to see evidence that some sociologists are thinking 
of ‘research’ as a sort of ritual, a performance of mystical or ceremonial 
merit, detached from any objective utility.” 

Shortly after World War I social research had received additional 
impetus. Many of the research techniques had reached an effective level 
of development, and by combining the different procedures some real 
progress was possible. As stated by Thomas, “progress in method is made 
from point to point, setting up objectives, employing certain techniques, 
then resetting the problems with the introduction of still other objectives 
and the modification of technique.” 

The historical surveys of the early Columbia University group had 
developed into the more intensive research of a particular community 
project, within the setting of a comprehensive community survey. Human 
ecology and regionalism, mentioned earlier, after 300 years of develop- 
ment, took the form of the studies of McKenzie, Burgess, and others from 
the spatial relations approach, with J. Quinn emphasizing more specifically 
social interaction. 

About twenty years ago research methods of sociologists began to take 
the form of application to a particular problem of interest: race relations 
and social distance (Bogardus), social aspects of the business cycle 
(Dorothy Thomas), indexes of social trends (Ogburn), parole prediction 
studies, predicting success and failure in marriage. Then sampling methods 
became increasingly refined and corrected for errors (Stephan, Sletto). 
The tedious work of early community studies and surveys was eliminated 
by increased and broken-down census data. 

Life history studies and personal documents became an approach used 
by special research projects, particularly dealing with problems of crime, 
delinquency, the family, and personal adjustment. (Thomas and Znan- 
iecki, Clifford Shaw, Sutherland, Frazier, Robert C. Angel have made 
effective use of these more refined methods.) Likewise, the selection of 


10 “The Future of Sociology,” Publications of the American Sociological Soci- 
ety, 15:185-86. 
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documents and cases based upon a selected attribute or type has received 
considerable emphasis. The increasing emphasis on the importance of 
integrating different research methods known as sociometry emphasized 
the need for integrating the concepts and methods of two or more fields 
in the study of a situation. 

The universe of research to which different sociologists have devoted 
themselves has varied. Some of the early men felt that the best source 
for observing phenomena and collecting data was among unique, peculiar 
situations. It was rather an innovation when Charles H. Cooley observed 
the conduct of his two daughters in order to test the definitions he gave 
of human nature, primary contact, and similar statements. George Lund- 
berg has recently stated that he plans to confine his research in the future 
to the reactions of intimate small groups. 

While it is discouraging to work against popular recognition and at the 
loss of remunerative acceptance, one sometimes tends to wonder whether 
some of the best research done was not that which was accomplished in- 
dependently along with other regular employment, rather than what was 
done as a part of a widely acclaimed program. It is my belief that real 
progress is made by taking cognizance of the results of centuries of develop- 
ment of the techniques of mathematics, statistics, and the general rules 
covering empirical procedures which have been developed in hundreds 
of instances. 

The development of the foundation for social research has been slow. 
There was first the need for the tools of statistics and other research 
techniques. Then there was the need, second, to recognize the existence 
of specific social activities; third, to recognize the nature and process of 
causal relationships ; and, fourth, to recognize the dynamics of the specific 
act. We are now ready to continue work already begun toward effective 
social research. Criticism of the past tends to overlook the many steps 
necessary before we were ready to measure a situation, an attitude, or a 
process removed from values and opinions. To reach relative accuracy, 
establish adequate units of measure, differentiate consistent patterns of 
response, and predict trends, there is a background of centuries of effort. 


| 
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CLIQUES AND POPULARITY AMONG 
FRESHMAN GIRLS 


JOHN H. BURMA 
Grinnell College 


This paper presents the findings of a sociometric study of the social 
relationships existing between freshman girls living in cottage-type dormi- 
tories at a small liberal arts college. The 178 girls studied were all fresh- 
man girls living on the campus at that time. Of the five cottages studied, 
four housed mostly freshmen, while one floor of the fifth was given over 
to freshmen. The girls were individually and privately asked to name 
their best friends among the freshman girls and were promised and given 
anonymity. Following the usual sociometric techniques as introduced by 
Moreno, charts were prepared showing the choices made. As was expected, 
these charts showed isolates, pairs, open and closed chains, and cliques* 
of varying degrees of cohesion. The cliques and their individual members 
were then studied, and some, at least, of the possible findings were tabu- 
lated. 

Six rather concrete conclusions were drawn from these data and as far 
as this particular situation is concerned were considered valid. The first 
of these conclusions was that most freshman girls, when living together in 
relatively small dormitories, find it possible to make sufficiently strong and 
exclusive friendships during the first semester to form observably cohesive 
cliques. Fourteen readily observable cliques were discovered, plus several 
social groupings which showed definite friendship patterns but not enough 
exclusiveness to be considered cliques. 

In hall M there were six cliques containing all but two girls. In B 
there were three cliques, containing 71 per cent of the girls. In J and P, 
the smallest groups, there was one clique each, containing most of the 
girls, and in C there were two cliques plus a number of friendship groups 
which were not mutually exclusive. These cliques can be considered 
partially spontaneous, at least, for no attempt was made to bring them 
about and the cottages are side by side with all girls eating together in a 
common dining room.? One hundred and forty of the 178 girls belonged 
to observed cliques, and thirty-four others belonged to observable mutual 


1 Throughout the study the term clique is used to mean a partially isolated 
social grouping of four or more girls bound together by a number of mutual best- 
friend choices. 

2 Although not a part of this study, student assistants report the same results 
probably could have been secured by watching the groups of those who habitually 
chose to eat with each other, and, to a lesser degree, table partners at the student 
union. 
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friendship groups whose termination points, however, were too amorphous 
to warrant their being called cliques. 

A second conclusion, by no means new to clique studies, was that most 
of the clique members made a large majority of their friendship choices 
within the limited circle of their own clique. Only clique M 1, a loose 
group of only four members, made less than 50 per cent of its choices 
within the clique. Other cliques made up to 97 per cent of their choices 
within the clique, with the median for the whole group being 71 per cent. 
Mutual choices were even more commonly made within the clique. M 1 
again ranked lowest with 45.5 per cent, but six cliques made 87 per cent 
to 98 per cent of their mutual friendship choices within the clique, with 
the median for the whole group being 81.3 per cent. 

To determine the amount of interaction between members of a clique, 
an index of interaction was computed. This index was secured by dividing 
the number of choices actually made by group members within the group 
by the number of possible choices which might have been made (N?-N). 
This index of interaction showed a range of from 1.00 to .257, with a 
median of .558. 

From this index of interaction the third conclusion was drawn, namely, 
that larger cliques are likely to be more self-sufficient than smaller cliques, 
but that smaller groups are likely to have a higher index of interaction than 
do larger groups. Size, in other words, seems positively related to self- 
sufficiency but negatively related to interaction as measured by the index. 
These related conclusions remain somewhat tentative, but the former is 
based on the fact that only one of the seven smaller groups ranked above 
the median in percentage of choices made within the group, and only one 
of the seven larger groups ranked below the median. This would seem to 
indicate that the logical relationship between large size and self-sufficiency 
is rather generally borne out. In size and interaction a slightly less tenta- 
tive relationship was observed. The three smallest cliques ranked second, 
first, and 7.5th respectively, while the three largest ranked thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and tenth respectively. 

The fourth conclusion drawn was that popularity of clique and members 
was not a function of size but, like potential leadership and probable in- 
fluence in campus politics, seems to be a function of the degree of both the 
interaction within the clique and the interaction of the clique members 
with members of other cliques, with outside interaction probably being 
the more important of the two. When size and popularity were related, it 
was found that the group with the largest number of choices per member 
was one of the larger groups in size, yet the two largest groups ranked 
eleventh and twelfth respectively and the three smallest groups ranked 
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seventh, second, and tenth respectively in number of choices per person. 
In short, no generally observable relationship between popularity of mem- 
bers and size of the clique seemed to exist. 

The simple analysis of table figures and percentages is misleading in 
judging popularity and leadership. It is here that the use of the sociogram 
made a real contribution. For illustration, clique M 6 was statistically 
full of popular potential leaders. Its members received more choices, on 
the average, than the members of any other clique. Nine of its ten members 
received more than the average number of choices for the hall ; it possessed 
four of the six girls in the hall receiving the largest number of choices 
and had no peripheral persons or near-isolates. On this basis, it might 
seem the most popular and influential clique on the campus. As a matter of 
fact, the sociogram showed this to be an almost completely self-contained 
popularity. All ten girls together made only one mutual choice outside 
the clique. All ten made a total of only four nonmutual choices outside 
the clique and received a total of only seven nonmutual choices from out- 
side the clique. In all three items M 6 ranked lower than any other clique. 
Their leader, a girl who had more intraclique mutual choices than any 
other freshman girl, neither made nor received a single choice outside the 
clique. 

Contrasted with M 6 is clique C 2. This clique, large in itself, out- 
ranked all other cliques in average number of choices received from outside 
the clique, ranked third in average number of mutual choices outside the 
clique, and ranked above the median in number of choices made within 
the clique. This clique was allied by direct mutual choice or by mutual 
choice chains with every girl in C hall and by direct mutual choice or by 
mutual choice chains to almost every other large clique. By inference at 
least, any one of the leaders in C 2 should be able to secure from seven to 
ten times as many votes for campus office as any one in M 6. 

A fifth, and institutionally very significant, conclusion was that the 
dimensional and ecological limits of dormitory buildings play a significant 
role in friendship choices and clique formation among freshman girls, 
This was in part evidenced by the intrahall solidarity of mutual choices. 
Only one hall group made less than 86.6 per cent of its mutuals within 
the hall, and that was a case in which part of each of two floors of an upper- 
class hall had been given over to freshmen. Even including this group, the 
average percentage of mutual choices made inside the hall for all freshmen 
was 89.5 per cent. The average number of intrahall mutual choices per 
girl was 3.45; the average number of interhall mutual choices per girl 
was only .38. Although the office of the Dean of Women makes a serious 
attempt to place as roommates freshman girls who will be congenial, no 
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such special attempt is made as far as floors or halls are concerned. Cottage 
P is across the street from the other cottages ; these girls, with three excep- 
tions, form a clique. Nor is this a clique in name only, for even including 
these three “outsiders” it ranked second in percentage of choices made 
within the clique and fell close to the bottom in average number of mutual 
choices made outside the group. Yet none of the girls in Cottage P chose to 
live there; all were arbitrarily assigned that residence. The sociogram for 
J showed clearly that the four girls living on the first floor were much more 
closely tied to each other than to the clique on the second floor. The matter 
of floors seerned of considerable importance too. The more cohesive cliques 
were all on one floor, and in only one case each were there persons in a 
clique from three floors or from different halls.* Since the girls had little 
or no choices of halls or floors and did not previously know one another, it 
is assumed that a causal relationship exists. 

The final conclusion observed was that when freshman girls are at 
least partially matched for roommates, where senior girls are in each 
cottage as assistants and confidants, and where cottage size is limited, the 
number of isolates will be small, regardless of religious, regional, ethnic- 
racial, or socioeconomic class. This particular group of 178 girls, by 
sociogram at least, contained only four isolates, and only one of these was 
a complete isolate. Observation and report indicated that the problem of 
each was a personality one. No special group studied—Negro, Japanese- 
American, Hawaiian, Jewish, Catholic, rich, or poor—differed signifi- 
cantly from the norm. Individually, only one such girl (Jewish) ranked 
considerably below the average and only one girl ( Japanese-American) 
ranked considerably above the average in popularity. 

In brief, the conclusions were (1) observably cohesive cliques are 
formed in one semester or less, and the majority of girls belong to a clique; 
(2) most clique members make a large majority of friendship choices 
within the clique; (3) larger cliques tend to be more self-sufficient but 
to have a lower index of interaction than smaller ones; (4) popularity 
and potential leadership seem to be functions of the degree of both the 
interaction within the clique and the interaction of clique members with 
other cliques, with the latter seeming the more important; (5) groupings 
resulting from the dimensional and ecological limits of dormitory con- 
struction play a somewhat causal role in determination of cliques; (6) 
given the conditions surrounding the group as studied, the number of 
isolates is likely to be small, regardless of the inclusion of minority groups. 


% Two unpublished studies of upper-class girls and boys indicate strongly that 
cliques do tend to live on the same floor and even in the same end of a floor, 
though no attempt was made to distinguish between cause and effect. 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR 
SOCIAL WORK IN LATIN AMERICA* 


ROBERT C. JONES 
Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 


There has been a great expansion of the social services in Latin America 
in recent years. At the same time an increasing recognition has developed 
of the complexity and interrelatedness of all aspects of social and economic 
life and of the necessity that social welfare agencies take these factors 
into account. Both the size of the social programs which are developing 
and the seriousness of the problems which they must meet make it impor- 
tant that adequate professional training be provided to those who are 
to be responsible for social betterment and care. Since schools of social 
work are among the institutions which have assumed responsibility for 
the preparation of such personnel, adequate attention should be given to 
their development and efforts made to help them improve their standards. 

The first school of social work in Latin America was established in 
Santiago, Chile, at the end of 1924 and was opened early in 1925. By the 
end of 1940 a total of twenty-one institutions were devoted to the training 
of professional social workers. Approximately thirty new schools have 
been founded since that time with at least one in every country except 
four—Nicaragua, Honduras, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic. Of the 
fifty schools in operation at the beginning of 1949, more than half were 
in the three southernmost republics, ten in Argentina, fifteen in Brazil, 
and six in Chile. Three were in Colombia, two each in Ecuador and 
Venezuela, and one in each of the other South American countries— 
Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia, and Peru. There are three in Central Amer- 
ica with one each in Panama, Costa Rica, and Guatemala. Mexico had four 
schools and Cuba one. In addition, a short training course for social work 
assistants had been established in the Dominican Republic. 


* The conclusions drawn in this essay are based on personal observations of the 
author, who was born and lived for many years in Latin America. Interest in the 
field of social work has been almost life long, taking definite form on assuming a 
professional position in the field in Havana, Cuba, while still in the teens. In 
addition to personal acquaintance with social work leaders developed during the 
ensuing years in practically all the countries of America, a svstematic study has 
been made of social work education in all parts of the world. In the course of this 
research a considerable amount of unpublished notes and pamphlet material has 
been gathered and a bibliography of over one thousand references on the subject 
has been compiled. Understanding of the problems of inter-American cooperation 
in the development of more adequate social services was increased through several 
years of work with the “Mexican” population in the United States. 
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In attempting to formulate some generalizations regarding social work 
education in Latin America the individuality of each school should not be 
forgotten. Considerable diversity exists and requirements for admission 
and graduation vary widely. More detailed study of these institutions 
would more clearly reveal the factors which differentiate them. It appears 
certain that as their work becomes better known their importance will be 
seen to be much greater than is usually recognized. These centers of learn- 
ing are coming to possess an increasing amount of influence and their grad- 
uates are making an important contribution to the improvement of the 
social services. 

As early as 1924 the First International Conference on Social Economy, 
held in Buenos Aires, gave recognition to the need for trained practitioners 
in the social field by recommending that social work or “applied sociology” 
be given a professional status equal to that of medicine, law, and engineer- 
ing, and suggesting that universities establish schools to train personnel in 
that field. The Third Pan-American Scientific Congress, which met in 
Lima, Peru, later that same year, adopted a similar resolution. The Fifth 
and Sixth Pan-American Child Congresses, held in Havana and in Lima in 
1927 and 1930 respectively, recommended the establishment of professional 
schools of social work, particularly as an integral part of existing uni- 
versities. The Seventh American Scientific Congress, held in Mexico in 
1935, urged the founding of institutions which would train social workers. 

During the close to twenty-five years which have passed since the first 
school of social work was established in Latin America, continuous efforts 
have been made to raise standards up to at least those of the older pro- 
fessional schools. Although no centralized agency has been created which 
could evaluate and accredit their programs, the necessity of drawing up 
minimum bases for the operation of the schools in order to maintain 
necessary standards is commonly accepted. 

A majority of the schools have been founded as independent institutions, 
quite frequently under the auspices of some religious society or phil- 
anthropic organization, but most of them have received governmental 
subsidy in one form or another. An increasing number are becoming 
affliated with larger educational institutions or are being founded as an 
integral part of established universities; but, as far as is known, no school 
of social work has as yet been established in Latin America which has full 
university status, although there is a definite trend in that direction. A 
number form part of a law faculty, a school of medicine or law, or a 
department of social science. This usually means that the older, larger, 
and better-established curriculum strongly influences what is taught in 
the social work courses. This situation, in general, reflects the lack of 
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recognition of social work as a fully developed profession. The courses 
offered are developing greater uniformity, following certain major pat- 
terns, but much more detailed information is needed about their content 
before useful comparisons can be made. 

Schools of social work, as is the case with other professional schools in 
Latin America, usually admit students directly from preparatory or 
secondary schools. Their requirements are even, on occasion, lower. The 
course of study, however, is in all cases at least in part technical and pro- 
fessional in character. 

Although the various special fields which have developed in social work 
—.dministration, case work, community organization, group work, and 
research—are quite generally known, efforts have usually been directed 
in Latin America toward developing a broad synthesis of these specializa- 
tions rather than to giving differentiated instruction in each area. Inter- 
professional cooperation and the creation of more vital relationships be- 
tween social scientists and social practitioners have been encouraged in 
part by the pressing nature of social needs and the general scarcity of 
technically trained personnel. Studies conducted by social scientists have 
usually been closely related to action programs. Social work training has 
also been found to be of value to nutritionists, public health officers, labor 
inspectors, librarians, and visiting teachers; and efforts have been made to 
make such instruction available to them, either in the schools of social 
work or in their own training centers through extension courses or special 
lectures. 

Up to the present time the technical part of the educational programs 
developed in the schools of social work in Latin America has to a large 
extent followed traditional patterns of social work training developed 
in the United States and in Europe. The character of the training given 
has been, however, also influenced by the interests and views of those 
founding, sponsoring, or directing the schools and by the kind of skills 
thought to be demanded by the services which social workers are called 
upon to perform. In a few cases a genuine effort has been made to ration- 
ally plan a curriculum which would prepare workers to understand and 
help solve the most serious social problems. Studies of communities and 
analytical observation of agencies at work within them have been en- 
couraged for the purpose of improving the administration of services and 
to adapt them more adequately to actual needs. Statistical research has 
also been given some importance, and in a few cases effective cooperative 
relationships have been established between the schools and such agencies 
as the national statistical or census bureaus. 
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In most cases the presentation of a thesis is required as one of the 
requisites for graduation. These surveys or investigations, although in 
general rather elementary in character, represent an important source of 
information and constitute a valuable contribution to social work liter- 
ature. A number of the schools sponsor reviews which publish such studies 
and help meet the great need for social work literature which is 
adapted to local requirements. The development of student social work 
practice has been recognized as imperative, but, although there has been 
some experimentation with internships of various kinds, it is generally 
recognized that the effort to bridge the gap between theoretical teaching 
and practice has as yet made little headway and almost nothing has been 
done to perfect or standardize the transition. 

In practically all the Latin-American countries there has been a great 
demand for the graduates of the schools of social work in a wide variety 
of fields. A considerable number of the alumni have, for example, been 
employed in the social insurance systems and in connection with health 
and nutrition programs. Lack of educational opportunities for the masses 
in certain areas increases the importance of the social worker as a dispenser 
of a great variety of important practical information such as the basic 
principles of nutrition, hygiene, and cooperative living. The practical 
aspects of these fields are consequently given considerable importance in 
some of the schools. A detailed study of the placement and employment 
experience of trained social workers is needed so that more exact informa- 
tion may be available as to what services they can be called upon to 
perform. 

In addition to the attention given in the schools to improving the tech- 
nical aspects of social work, considerable thought has been given to what 
the objectives of social work should be and how social work training might 
meet those ends. The imperative necessity of improving the economic and 
social situation of the masses and the importance of eliminating undesir- 
able living conditions rather than merely ameliorating them have been 
recognized, and the possible function of social work in the process of 
improving standards of living has been seriously examined. Study of the 
principles of social justice has been given prominence in some of the schools 
so that the students might interest themselves in social reform. It has been 
considered that the schools of social work are responsible for preparing 
leaders able to help in bringing about social improvements and capable 
of planning and initiating new programs in a wide range of fields. 
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In 1924 Dr. René Sand, Belgian pioneer in the development of inter- 
national cooperation in the social service field, in a talk! on “International 
Cooperation for Social Welfare’ mentioned the Pan American Union’s 
past contributions in the field of social work and predicted that it would 
expand its activities in the future. Such developments have been slow in 
taking place, but at the Eighth International Conference of American 
States, held in Lima, Peru, in 1938, it was recommended that a central 
informational and coordinating agency be established for the purpose of 
promoting cooperation between the schools of social service of the various 
countries and to assist in the organization of Pan-American conferences 
and congresses; it was suggested that the Pan American Union study 
the possibility of establishing such a program. 

After the creation of the Division of Labor and Social Information in 
1940, definite steps were taken to carry out this suggestion. A study of the 
programs of the schools of social work in Latin America was initiated and 
a preliminary report was published in 1943.2 Additional information has 
continued to be collected since then. A questionnaire was sent to all of the 
schools and further systematic study is planned. It was also suggested at 
the First Pan-American Congress of Social Service, held in Santiago, 
Chile, in 1945, that the schools regularly send information regarding their 
activities to the Pan American Union and they have been cooperating in 
this respect. It is hoped that a greatly enlarged and up-to-date account of 
social work training in Latin America can be issued before the Second 
Pan-American Congress of Social Service, scheduled to be held in Rio 
de Janeiro in July 1949. 

The Division has stimulated and encouraged cooperation between local, 
regional, national, and international organizations operating in the field 
of social work education, coordinating their activities and promoting the 
pooling of resources. The existence of certain problems which can be faced 
in common to good advantage has been indicated also. It has aided in the 
distribution and interchange of literature and personnel and has carried 
on an extensive correspondence with those in charge of the schools. The 
bulletin Noticias has been carrying an increasing amount of social service 
news from the various countries and has been distributed to all of the 
schools. It is hoped that it will eventually be possible to issue a technical 
social work bulletin in both English and Spanish. 


1 Fifty-first Annual Session of the National Conference of Social Work, Toronto, 
Canada. 

2 Robert C. Jones, “Schools of Social Work in Latin America” (Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union, 1943), pp. 21 (out of print). 
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It is desirable that this consultative and coordinative work be enlarged 
and expanded. Frequent visits to the various countries would greatly 
increase the value of the service being rendered, as has been demonstrated 
in the cases where field trips have been possible. The distribution, ex- 
change, and development of literature which, up to the present time, has 
been conducted on an informal basis could also be better organized and 
expanded to advantage. 

In many circles social work has been thought of as being largely a 
woman’s profession. Since it has been traditional for professional schools 
in Latin America to admit only one sex, a large number of the schools of 
social work have been open to women only. This has had a limiting effect 
upon the development of the field. Although an increasing number of men 
are now entering this vocation, salaries are not yet such as to attract very 
many. The large number of part-time students and of persons who do not 
complete the whole course of training has also limited development. 

As is the case with other professional schools, the schools of social work 
in Latin America are for the most part located in the larger urban centers. 
A majority of the students also come from the cities, although a greater 
number are being encouraged to come from outlying regions and it is 
being increasingly recognized that greater attention should be given to 
the social needs of rural and other isolated communities. Special scholar- 
ship funds are being established for the benefit of students from such areas. 

Associations of schools of social work have been organized in several 
countries. Up to the present time they have been rather informal in 
character, possessing few evaluative or accreditive functions. They do, 
however, facilitate the exchange and comparison of experience and ideas 
in the field of social work education. An informal inter-American com- 
mittee of schools of social work has been in existence, but it has not been 
very active. Representation in the International Association of Schools 
of Social Work has been somewhat erratic. The alumni and former 
students of a number of schools have organized active groups which, in 
addition to giving their support to their alma mater, have established 
educational programs of a postgraduate character which serve to keep 
practitioners informed about the latest developments in the field and give 
them opportunity to jointly discuss certain professional problems. 

Since the Latin-American countries traditionally looked to Europe for 
educational leadership, it was natural that the experts called to help 
establish the first schools of social work should be from there and that 
also the first Latin-American students to go abroad to study social work 
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should go to Europe. Contacts with the United States were about as 
early,? but they were more sporadic until about the beginning of World 
War II. A comparison of the two currents of influence, however, will 
be left for another occasion. As the value of international cooperation in 
this field is increasingly recognized, both social work students and faculty 
are being exchanged between various American countries. Many problems 
relating to social work education are common to all countries, and it has 
been found that each has something to contribute from its experience to the 
others—the least advanced having something to contribute as well as the 
more developed when genuine exchange takes place. 

Because of the fact that most of these schools are able to keep open 
only through the personal sacrifices of those maintaining them, it is sug- 
gested that discretion and care be used in addressing communications to 
them. The overworked members of the faculty need all the help they can 
secure and should not be burdened with unnecessary questionnaires and 
correspondence. A list of schools which has been compiled* has proved 
of value in stimulating exchange. It has been used by a number of social 
service publications for the purpose of placing the schools on their mailing 
list, either donating subscriptions to them or making arrangements for 
exchange of publications. National and international agencies have also 
used it for the purpose of issuing invitations to their meetings or distrib- 
uting information about their programs. 

Because of the importance of the task of preparing leaders who are both 
sensitive to social needs and competent to deal with them, these schools 
should be given greater financial support. Both the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Problems of War and Peace, held in Mexico City in 1945, and 
the Ninth International Conferenve of American States, held in Bogota, 
Colombia, in 1948, indicated the impurtance of developing and improving 
the social services ; and the latter, in particular, included provision for the 
training of personnel as an essential part ot such expansion. 


3% The writer spent the major part of the year 1925-26 in Havana, Cuba, bring- 
ing the social work literature being produced in various countries to the attention 
of interested leaders, but lack of adequate support for this program made it 
impossible to continue it except on an intermittent basis during the subsequent 
years. 

4 Copies of this list may be secured from the Division of Social Welfare of the 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 
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A THEORY OF SOCIAL TYPING 
An Introductory Note 


JOSEPH B. GITTLER 
Towa State College 


In the last decades the term social type has become an increasingly 
acceptable concept in sociology. Some writers have employed the concept 
in their empirical investigations of internal categorizations of the members 
of minority groups.! Others have found the concept propaedeutic in 
distinguishing the personal forms of sociocultural groupings from psycho- 
genic types.” Still others implied the concept, or at least one aspect of it, 
in their attempts to account for man’s ethnocentric activity of “pigeon- 
holing”’ persons—usually members of a minority group—into inferior- 
subordinate social positions by attributing to them, through poignant 
verbalized imagery, socially undesirable qualities and traits. 

Walter Lippmann suggested the term stereotype for the last variant. 
A stereotype, to him, consisted of the hardened casts of mental images, of 
persons and groups, that “we carry about in our heads.” More frequently 
than not, the stereotype distorts the actual in order to rationalize and 
fortify those emotionally charged attitudes of men and things held by 
other men.* 

The term social type was fathered by Ernest W. Burgess. As a definitive 
and distinct concept in sociological knowledge the term denotes the con- 
figuration of attitudes, values, and overt behavior arising from the 
assumption, by an individual, of a particular role in his society. The 
social role assumed by an individual is usually conferred with a verbal 


1 Samuel M. Strong, “Social Types in a Minority Group,” The American 
Journal of Sociology, 48 :563-73. 

2 Ernest W. Burgess, in Brothers in Crime by Clifford R. Shaw (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1938), pp. 326-28; W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1918-20), 2 vols. Thomas and Znaniecki distinguish between temperament, or 
hereditary-constitutional type and character, and the type growing out of social 
interaction. 

3 Kimball Young, Social Psychology (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1944, 
second edition), p. 190. 

4 Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion (New York: Harcourt Brace and Co., 
1922), chaps. 6-10. Subsequent writers chose to limit the use of the term stereotype 
to mean an instrument for distanting reality rather than a mere general devotement 
for the “pictures in our heads”: Kimball Young, ibid.; Robert L. Sutherland and 
Julian L. Woodward, Introductory Sociology (New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1940), p. 777 ff.; John F. Cuber, Sociology: A Synopsis of Principles (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1947), p. 195. 
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symbol such as gentleman or plumber and so on. As a rule, these verbal 
symbols are part of the ordinary language of the culture or that segment 
of the culture in which the process of social typing is current. 

These are some of the propositions that one might formulate and derive 
from the common meanings and employment of the concept by the writers 
cited. It is the thesis of this paper that the substance and content of social 
typing undergoes change as the situational context changes ; that the degree 
of social categorization is inversely related to the degree of contact, com- 
munication, and intimacy between individuals—the greater the involve- 
ment with another, the less tendency to pigeonhole a person by a group 
image. 

When A first meets B, he knows B by the most apparent indices of 
social categorization and refers to B as a woman, a redhead, or by occupa- 
tion. Further acquaintance and contact enable A to know B also as a 
Southerner, then as one interested in the problem of housing (a housing 
expert). As contacts and communication multiply and as they go from 
mere acquaintance to more intimate degrees of friendship and association, 
A ceases to picture and to think of B as a member of a sex group or a 
vocational group or as a regional affiliate, and B becomes more of an 
individual entity in an interpersonal relation. Children are not very con- 
scious of their fathers merely as a vocationalist. Wives don’t “carry around 
in their heads” any particular group label of their husbands. The relation- 
ship of an intimate primary group nature is more personalized and less 
generalized ; it is totalized and not segmentalized ; it is more individualized 
and less categorized. On the other hand, mere acquaintances are thought 
of as “doctor,” “father of,” “economist,” “student,” “Southerner.” The 
degree of social typing seems to be inversely related to the degree of 
intimacy and communication. Several research devices could be employed 
to test this proposition. Its proof might be of significant import toward 
the further understanding of intergroup relations. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF WILLIAM I. THOMAS 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


Within the past two years several presentations have been made by 
various writers of the contributions to sociology of William I. Thomas 
(1863-1947).1 Each of these summaries has been made by a person well 
qualified to discuss a particular approach. In this paper an attempt will be 
made to suggest within a brief compass as well-rounded a picture as pos- 
sible of Thomas’ sociology. Far greater space than is here available would 
be necessary in order to do justice to the subject matter under considera- 
tion. 

As a student in Professor Thomas’ graduate classes, 1909-11, the 
writer had an opportunity to observe what problems Thomas was interest- 
ed in at that time, how his mind attacked these problems, his methods of 
gathering data, his analytical procedure, and his methods of teaching as 
well as research. In those years his first important book, Source Book for 
Social Origins, appeared and his sociological acumen was being shown in 
a variety of ways. Some of the experiences in Thomas’ classroom will be 
utilized in one way or another in several of the succeeding paragraphs. 

Thomas published a number of important articles.2 Some of these con- 
tained the basic ideas of his thinking which later appeared in his books. 
His first important book was Source Book for Social Origins (1909). 
It was followed by his best-known work, The Polish Peasant in Europe 
and America, with Znaniecki (1918-21), The Unadjusted Girl (1923), 
The Child in America (1928), and his latest significant work, Primitive 
Behavior (1936). During the years immediately preceding his death he 
was at work upon an extensive study of Jewish culture and behavior.* 

Thomas occupies an outstanding place in sociology by virtue of his 
methodology and of his contributions to social-psychological concepts, such 
as social attitudes and values, social origins, social change and disorgani- 


1 For example, “William I. Thomas (1863-1947),” by Ellsworth Faris, Soci- 
ology and Social Research, 32:755-59, March-April 1948; and “William I. Thomas 
as a Teacher,” Ernest W. Burgess, Sociology and Social Research, 32:760-64, 
March-April 1948; “William I. Thomas as a Collaborator,” Florian Znaniecki, 
Sociology and Social Research, 32:765-67, March-April 1948; “Research Methods 
of W. I. Thomas,” Harvey J. Locke, Sociology and Social Research, 32:907-10, 
July-August 1948. 

2 Space is not available here for a bibliogranhy. 

8 His first book, Sex and Society (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1907), does not represent his later sociology or his best thought. 

4 It is to be hoped that this study was far enough along so that it can be 
edited and published. 
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zation, social situation, personality and related topics. He came upon the 
scene after the sociological pioneers had done a considerable amount of 
prospecting and had staked out the field in a broad and general way. He 
saw the need for firsthand inductive studies and for analyzing the origins 
of and changes in social life. He centered considerable attention at the 
points in primitive and peasant peoples where social relationships originate 
and where they function on less complicated levels than in so-called 
civilized life. As a result, he was able to make concrete contributions to 
the beginnings of an empirical social psychology. Instead of beginning 
with armchair generalizations he undertook ‘‘a program of empirical in- 
vestigation of concrete facts,” feeling assured that syntheses could later be 
made that would be reliable.® 


BACKGROUNDS 

Thomas was born a Southerner. He became a college teacher of English 
before entering the sociological field. He is credited with an “intuitive 
sense for the dramatic in human experience and an unerring skill in 
literary expression.’”*® It was doubtless his inquiring interest in human 
experience, aroused in his studies of literature, that led him into sociology. 

The fact that Thomas began teaching sociology at Oberlin College in 
1894-95 and at the University of Chicago in the summer of 1894 would 
justify his classification as a founder of sociology. He would have dis- 
claimed this distinction, although his position as a founder of social psy- 
chology as seen from the sociological viewpoint may be conceded. Some 
would consider him as the chief founder of the sociological type of social 
psychology, because most of the concepts that he defined and clarified 
were in that new and developing field. He responded to Dewey’s prag- 
matic approach and Mead’s social psychology without becoming a fol- 
lower of either. His interest in primitive behavior apparently was first 
evoked by Boas’ cultural analyses. His original and fertile mind, combined 
with a fresh consideration of concrete data about the behavior of pre- 
literate peoples, resulted in distinctive contributions to sociology. 

In Thomas’ lectures to graduate students in sociology at the University 
of Chicago the writer as a class member was duly impressed by the note- 
taking methods and the unique lecture methods that Thomas used.” In- 
stead of well-organized papers as presented by Small, instead of a piece of 
chalk as used by Mead as a lecture-assisting device, or the carefully out- 
lined lectures of Henderson, Thomas came to class with a wallet filled 


5 Faris, op. cit., p. 756. 
6 Burgess, of. cit., p. 760. 
Ibid. 
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with slips of paper about four by six inches in size (he used the millimeter 
system). Notes taken verbatim from books and monographs were placed 
on slips of one color, Thomas’ own comments had been placed on slips of 
another color, and bibliographies appeared on those of a third color. It 
was his procedure to read the copied data and then inductively to draw 
tentative conclusions. The reading of the copied materials was made in- 
teresting not only by the instructor’s analyses and special remarks but 
particularly by the subtle humor that the materials often evoked. 

The upshot of a great deal of the lecture presentations was that primi- 
tive people are one of a kind with modern people. The graduate student 
was made to recognize even some of his own behavior as being akin to that 
of his ancient, unknown, and unlearned ancestors. 

Thomas’ early work in ethnic psychology grew into a social psychology 
based on studies of particular ethnic groups of modern times. Having been 
born in Virginia and having received his baccalaureate degree from the 
University of Tennessee, he manifested a deep interest in the Negro. His 
work based on the Polish peasant gave him his main reputation. His later 
years, which were spent in the study of Jewish life and culture, carried 
forward his main ethnic theme. In all this work there was one basic 
observation, as summarized by Dr. Burgess, namely, “that all races of 
mankind have the same mental endowment and that differences in intel- 
ligence are largely a matter of culture and education and not of heredity.’’® 

Thomas developed a number of concepts out of his special studies of 
ethnic groups. These concepts took on a general nature and achieved a 
universal applicability. For example, such concepts as attitudes and values, 
the four wishes, social origins, social change, and social institutions, related 
not alone to ethnic relationships but to all human relationships. As such 
they did not constitute a complete conceptual system, but they laid the 
foundations for the new discipline of social psychology as later developed 
by sociologists. His work provided methods for developing social psy- 
chology on both factual and logical bases. He was objective and inductive, 
but not mathematical or statistical. He did not contribute to an experi- 
mental social psychology through the use of experimental and control 
groups. He was not interested in V curves, S curves, or normal frequency 
curves, but he gave a logical basis for an inductive social psychology. 

In 1913 Thomas visited Warsaw and, according to Znaniecki, he 
“wanted concrete factual materials about sociocultural backgrounds of 
various immigrant groups in the United States from Central and Eastern 
Europe: e.g., Poles, Russians, Rumanians, Czechs, Hungarians, Jews. 


8 Ibid., p. 761. 
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He gave up his ambition to consider all these peoples and concentrated for 
several years on the Poles and later on the Jews.® In Poland he met 
Znaniecki, whom he invited to become a collaborator in the capacity of 
translator and editor. Thomas and Znaniecki worked together in obtain- 
ing biographical materials, including letters that reflected the backgrounds 
and the adjustment problems of Polish peasant immigrants. Some of these 
materials appeared in Immigrant Heritages (1919) under the names of 
Park and Miller.1° Says Znaniecki of Thomas: “Never have I known, 
heard, or read about anybody with such a wide, sympathetic interest in 
the vast diversity of sociocultural patterns and such a genius for under- 
standing the uniqueness of every human personality.’! A chief char- 
acteristic of Thomas was, in the phrase by Znaniecki, “creative intellectual 
experimentation.” 


THE FAMOUS FOUR WISHES 

Of the various concepts to which Thomas contributed personality is 
one of the most important. He treated it from the viewpoint of its con- 
stituent parts. He specialized upon one aspect after another of this com- 
plicated concept. His emphasis was placed on the four wishes, on attitudes 
and values, and so on. His original plan was to use the term desires, but, 
following Freud’s stress upon wish, he decided to use the latter term,!* 
although he did not accept the significance that Freud attached to the term. 
Thomas’ main concern was to supplant the term instinct with its biologi- 
cal connotation and develop a concept with indefinite biological origins 
but with specific development in various directions according to the in- 
dividual’s responses to environmental stimuli. 

It is interesting to note that Thomas’ first elaboration of the four wishes 
began with (1) the desire for new experience and for fresh stimulations. 
He placed next (2) the desire for recognition, which ranges from sexual 
response to general social appreciation secured by such devices as the 
display of ornaments or the proclaiming of one’s scientific attainment by 
one’s friends. Third, interestingly enough, is (3) the desire for mastery 
or the will to power as found in ownership, domestic tyranny, political 
despotism. Fourth is (4) the desire for security, which is based on fear 
and which may be exemplified negatively in the person who withdraws 
from social participation and lives in solitude.1* 


9 Znaniecki, op. cit., p. 765. 

10 Tbid., p. 766. 

ll Jhid. 

12 Jbid., p. 767. 

13 William I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe 
and America (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1918), 1:73. 
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A revision of these desires took the form of wishes for new experience, 
for security, for social response, and for recognition.'* (1) New experi- 
ence means heightened states of stimulation, physiological expansion, 
change, adventure, thrill. Interest in reports of the sensational, of hunting 
game, of pursuit in any of its various forms contains the pattern. (2) 
Security is the opposite of new experience. These contrasts are often in 
work as against play, in utility as against pleasure, in saving as against 
spending. Youthfulness seeks new experience; old age, security. (3) 
Desire for response is found in love, in intimate privileges, in companion- 
ship. (4) Desire for recognition is satisfied in the achievement of status, 
of fame, in approval in a large way.'® 


CONTROL 

In his early treatment of personality Thomas and Znaniecki attached 
to “control” a far-reaching importance. They referred to control as “a 
useful concept into which all activity can be translated, or to which it 
can at least be related.’”""® Control is “the object, realized or unrealized, 
of all purposive activity.” 

The purpose exhibited by any organism is to have some control over 
its environment. An animal’s legs mean the ability to get off of an ex- 
hausted environment. “The head goes first not because it is the head but 
because the part which started first became the head.” Man according to 
Thomas, is a kind of economical reform, for he didn’t need four legs. 
His upper extremities enabled him to gain still more control over his 
environment than four-legged animals possess. The brain of man gives 
him superior control. Observing, remembering, and inhibiting give op- 
portunity and time for calculating and planning.!* 

Control of environment comes through attention, and attention of 
mental functioning is focused when something goes wrong, when estab- 
lished ways of doing fail, when new experiences arise. These developments 
create “‘crises,’’ arouse attention, and result in revised methods of adiust- 
ment of the organism to the environment. This process is a major ex- 
planation of growth, even of personality growth. The human ideal, 
according to Thomas, is “to control environment entirely.” 


14 Thomas, The Unadjusted Girl (Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1923), 
" is The Unconscious, A Symposium (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927), pp. 
ie a Book for Social Origins (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
eg notes taken by the writer in 1909-11. 
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The power of abstraction leads to symbols and signals. Life is regulated 
by signals from within and without. Language creates beliefs and wants. 
It involves meanings which arise out of one’s experiences and which may 
be different for given signals according to the differences in human ex- 
periences and in culture patterns. 

“The level of culture of the group limits the power of the mind to mect 
crises and to readjust.’"'8 Culture is fundamentally connected with the 
operations of the mind. A people cannot advance far beyond their cultural 
level. Knowledge thus plays a leading role in the control that a person can 
obtain over his environment. Preliterate man tries to control his environ- 
ment through magic and supernatural religion; civilized man tries to 
control his environment through science and ethical religion. When the 
controls become very rigid change is impeded, and society is in danger of 
becoming stationary except as disturbances are introduced from the out- 
side world. Vicissitudes lead to change in control. To the extent that 
cultural conditions afford the mind more truth and a richer assortment 
of materials to work with, to that degree may improvements in the lives 
of people be expected.!® 

Moral control is “the modification of the natural disposition and 
behavior of men”’ in view of the fact that they are members of groups. The 
problem of moral control is to get the individual to assume responsibility 
for others as well as for himself. “If all were Jane Addams’ there would 
be no need for government.”2° Morality is “control in the social world.” 

The chief difference between primitive man and civilized man is not 
biological but cultural. ““We are as stupid to expert mathematicians as 
savages are to us.’’*1 A child of primitive parents and one of civilized 
parents are equally human when born. Because of his more cultural 
environment, the latter develops further than the former. 


ATTITUDES AND VALUES 
Thomas made the concept of attitudes vital in sociology and a major or 
central theme in social psychology. An attitude is defined as “a process of 
individual consciousness which determines the real or possible activity of 
the individual in the social world.’’2? It is a tendency to action, “whether 


18 Source Book for Social Origins, p. 20. 

19 Jbid., pp. 316, 317. 

20 From lecture notes taken by the author. 
21 Jbid. 

22 The Polish Peasant, 1:221. 
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this action is a process of mechanical activity producing physical changes 
in the material world, or an attempt to influence the attitudes of others by 
speech and gesture, or a mental activity which does not at the given 
moment find a social expression or even a mere process of sensual apper- 

Every attitude has an objective counterpart in a value. A social value 
is defined as ‘any datum having an empirical content accessible to the 
members of some group and a meaning with regard to which it is or may 
be an object of activity.”’24 Values thus are the objective data which have 
their counterparts in attitudes. Neither comes first. Neither causes the 
other. Each is at one and the same time an antecedent of the other. The 
interrelationship may be explained by saying that a value is the result of 
“an attitude acting upon or influenced by some pre-existing social value.”*5 

The connection link between subjective attitudes and objective values 
is behavior. ‘Activity in whatever form is the bond” between an attitude 
and its related value. Activity is an attitude being expressed with reference 
to some value. 

Thomas’ emphasis on attitudes led to widespread acceptance of this 
concept as central to social psychology. In 1931, for example, appeared a 
volume, edited by Kimball Young, which bore the inscription: ‘To 
William I. Thomas, whose concept of social attitudes has been so signifi- 
cant in the contemporary analyses of human behavior, this volume is 
dedicated by former students and colleagues.” The book included fifteen 
papers by as many different sociological writers on as many different 
aspects of attitudes. A few of these topics were the concept of social at- 
titudes (Faris) ; human nature, attitudes, and the mores (Park) ; attitudes 
and the redirection of behavior ( Bernard ) ; and social attitudes of superior 
boys in an interstitial community (Thrasher). In the discussion by Faris, 
the idea expressed by Thomas to the effect that there is an attitude-value- 
attitude sequence is criticized. Faris claims that the attitude and the value 
(or object as Faris would say) seem to exist always “as two aspects of a 
single unity of organization.” In other words, neither precedes the other, 
but Faris does not indicate what precedes both the attitude and value. 
Could it be another attitude-value unit of relationship ??* 


SOCIAL SITUATION 
Thomas brought the concept of social situation to the center of social 
psychology. ‘“The situation is the set of values and attitudes with which 
the individual or the group has to deal in a process of activity and with 


23 [bid., 1:27. 

24 Tbid., 1:21. 

25 [bid., 1:1131. 

26 Kimball Young, ed., Social Attitudes (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1931), p. 10. 
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regard to which this activity is planned and its results appreciated.”27 The 
situation includes three varieties of data. First, there are “the objective 
conditions under which the individual or society has to act, that is, the 
totality of values . . . which at the given moment affect directly or in- 
directly the conscious states of the individual or the group.” Second, there 
are the pre-existing attitudes of the individual or of the group which at 
the given moment have an actual influence upon his behavior. Third, the 
definition of the situation, that is, “the more or less clear conception of the 
conditions and consciousness of attitudes.’’28 In this explanation it will be 
noticed that the definition of the situation is very important. To under- 
stand a person’s behavior in any situation it is necessary to know how he 
defines the situation, that is, what attitudes does it arouse in him, what 
values if any function in it for him, in short, what meanings does it have 
for him. “It is these meanings which determine the individual’s be- 
havior.” 

Thomas summarizes the functional and processual aspects of defining 
the situation as follows: ““An adjustive effort of any kind is preceded by a 
decision to act or not act along a given line. Further, this decision is 
preceded by a definition of the situation, that is to say, an interpretation 
or point of view, and eventually a policy and a behavior pattern.’’?° Thus, 
the definition of the situation is seen to play a vital role in every human 
decision involving interpersonal relationships. 

In order that one may become a social personality the individual learns 
how to relate these meanings to the needs of society. Meanings imply 
conscious thought which in turn suggests that one can adapt himself to 
life by conscious reflection. Further, this adaptation of personal meanings 
to social needs involves the development of what is called character, while 
the parallel development of intellectual methods of controlling social 
reality leads to a life organization. 

The character of a person, according to Thomas, may be viewed from 
four different angles. (1) Character may be determined on the ground of 
temperament. ‘““Theoretically any possible character might be evolved out 
of any temperament.’’?! An individual may have an aspect of his tempera- 
ment suppressed by the group, or the individual may suppress some aspect 
of his temperament in order “to attain a character that he wants.” An 
individual may be isolated from or isolate himself from experiences that 
give him undesirable stimulation. 


27 The Polish Peasant, 1:68. 

28 

29 Tbid., 1:1849. 

30 Primitive Behavior (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937), p. 8. 
31 The Polish Peasant, 1:1863. 
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(2) Character may be found in the constitution of a life organization 
which permits a more or less objective expression of the various constituent 
attitudes. (3) Character may develop out of the indirect or direct social 
demands placed upon personality. In each group specific characters develop 
in line with the group’s particular interests, e.g., a family person, a 
religious person, a sportsman, a drunkard.*? (4) Character also develops 
as an adaptation of the individual’s life organization to social organization. 
There is a growing difficulty of maintaining a stable social organization 
“in the face of the increasing importance which individual efficiency 
assumes in all domains of cultural life.’”’3* 

Thomas distinguished between three types of life organization of per- 
sonality. By life organization is meant “‘a set of rules for definite situations 
which may be even expressed in abstract formulas.”?4 (1) One type of life 
organization is the Philistine, whose set of attitudes constituting his char- 
acter may be such as practically “to exclude the development of any new 
attitudes in the given conditions of life, because the reflective attitudes of 
an individual have attained so great a fixity, that he is accessible to only 
a certain class of influences—those constituting the most permanent part 
of his social milieu.”*° The Philistine type usually accepts “social tradi- 
tion in its most stable elements.” 

(2) The Bohemian type of person has not completely formed his char- 
acter. His behavior depends at least at times on his momentary reactions, 
which in turn may be determined either ‘by some outburst of a primary 
temperamental attitude or by some isolated character-attitude which makes 
him subject to some indiscriminately accepted influence.’’®® The Bohemian 
type is unorganized in a number of aspects of personality and is continually 
undergoing considerable change in his attitudes. His “possibilities of 
evolution are not closed.” 

(3) The creative type of person is one whose character is organized 
to a definite extent but which may undergo further evolution because “the 
reflective acts constituting it include a tendency to change, regulated by 
plans of productive activity.”°7 He continues open to such development as 
will be in line with his open-mindedness. The term creative type is some- 
what misleading, for it suggests originality and inventiveness, even 


82 [bid., 1:1886. 
33 [bid., 1:1898. 
84 [bid., 1:1853. 
35 [hid. 

86 [bid., 1:1855. 
37 [bid., 1:1854. 
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creativeness, which the definition does not necessarily include. Thomas is 
careful to state that no one of the three afore-mentioned types of personal- 
ity is ever “completely and absolutely realized by a human individual in 
all lines of activity.”’3§ 


LEADERS 

On the subject of leaders Thomas comments that leadership is con- 
nected with prestige, but that prestige is “not the result of a rational 
judgment of each member of the group individually about the leader as 
he is, but the complex product of a half-intellectual, half-emotional at- 
titude of each member of the group toward the leader as seen by other 
members.’’?® The most promising leaders are those who grow up within 
a class, who, having achieved an intellectual and social superiority, “remain 
members of their class and continue to share all the interests of this 
class.’’4° 

Thomas significantly points out that sometimes “the work of great 
leaders decays after their retirement” because they “have carried social 
reconstruction beyond the point where it should be taken up by minor 
leaders growing up from the masses.”*! When social construction is 
carried on by leaders with relatively little prestige it is slower but “has 
an uninterrupted progress.” 


SOCIAL INSTITUTION 

A social institution is given a special psychological interpretation by 
Thomas: “The rules of behavior and the actions viewed as conforming or 
not conforming with these rules constitute with regard to their objective 
significance a certain number of more or less connected and harmonious 
systems which can generally be called social institutions.” Further, “the 
totality of institutions in a concrete social group constitute the social organi- 
zation of this group.’’42 A social institution can be really understood only 
“if we do not limit ourselves to the abstract study of its formal organi- 
zation.” It is also necessary to “analyze the way in which it appears in the 
personal experience of the various members of the group” and to “follow 
the influence which it has on their lives.”4? A study of the formal organi- 
zation of a social institution can yield statistically tabulated mass-phenom- 
ena which, taken in themselves, are “nothing but symptoms of the unknown 
causal processes.” In considering social institutions it is basic to reach 


38 Tbid, 

39 Tbid., 11:1333. 
40 Tbid., 11:1311. 
41 Tbid., 11:1334. 
42 [bid., 1:33. 

43 [bid., 11:1833. 
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“the actual human experiences which constitute the full, live, and active 
social reality beneath the formal organization.’’*4 In these and related 
statements, Thomas penetrates the formal administrative aspects of insti- 
tutions and puts his finger on the interpersonal experiences which are the 
essence of institutional life. 

As early as 1918 Thomas showed favorable appreciation of a type of 
social institution found in practically all democratically controlled coun- 
tries of the world and that was originated a century earlier in the British 
Isles, namely, cooperative institutions, or cooperatives as they are some- 
times called. Thomas pointed out that the main slogan of the cooperative 
movement is “the harmony of social and individual interests.” The individ- 
ual member of a cooperative becomes interested ‘‘in social welfare and pro- 
gress simply by actively pursuing together with others ends which, as he is 
continually made to understand, contribute to social welfare and prog- 
ress.”’*® The growth of cooperatives is based on “the assumption that a 
social system which the individual voluntarily helps to realize must acquire 
gradually in his eyes a much greater importance and desirability than a 
system which is imposed on him.’’*6 The cooperative method thus is 
much sounder than the coercive method of totalitarianism. Although the 
applications of the cooperative ideal have been limited and imperfect, this 
ideal ‘‘is eminently capable of becoming the leading principle of a social 
order whose possibilities of expansion and improvement are practically 
unlimited.’’47 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 

Considerable importance is attached by Thomas to the concept of social 
disorganization. He refers to it as “being due to a decrease in the influence 
of existing social rules of behavior upon individual members of the 
group.’’48 It is a universal phenomenon because ‘“‘always and everywhere 
there are individual cases of breaking social rules which exercise some 
disorganizing influence on group institutions and if not counteracted are 
apt to multiply and to lead to a complete decay” of these institutions.*® 
Some social disorganization cannot be avoided when a community comes 
in contact with outside communities and when its members learn of 
standards different from its own. 


44 Ibid., 11:1834. 

45 The Polish Peasant, 11:1429 ff. 
46 Tbid. 

47 [bid. 

48 Jbid., 11:1128. 

49 Jbid., 11:1130. 
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Social disorganization involves (a) the decay of group opinion, (b) the 
decay of community solidarity, and (c) the causal explanations of these 
decaying tendencies. Vital questions are: Why do individual members 
neglect community obligations? Why do individual members engage in 
antagonisms with other members to the extent of breaking the community 
solidarity ? 

Sometimes social disorganization starts with youth. The younger mem- 
bers dissent from the decisions and requirements made by the older mem- 
bers. Social disharmony may also develop within the older generation. 
‘Thomas asserts that social disorganization never goes so far as “‘to destroy 
entirely in the group the demand for a regulated, organized, and harmon- 
ious life.”5° There are always those who want for themselves and those 
who think like them a degree of social organization. 

Universal causes of social disorganization, or laws, cannot be found. 
“We can only hope to determine causes which always and everywhere pro- 
duce certain definite attitudes.’’®! These are the attitudes which explain 
the objective, superficial evidences of disorganization. A social group in its 
attempt to resist disorganization will try to reorganize the attitudes of 
some or many of its dissatisfied members. It will at least develop attitudes 
that will counterbalance the new divergent, discordant ones. 

A revolution involves the demand for new values for a whole group— 
community, class, nation.52 A revolt does not aim at a complete change in 
a traditional system of attitudes, but a revolution is inclusive in its demand 
for a change in the traditional system. A revolution seeks a more or less 
complete and apparently sudden change in the established attitudes of the 
members. 

Social reorganization may avoid a revolution, but it evolves new 
schemes of behavior and even new institutions that are better adapted than 
the old ones to the changed demands of the group. Social reorganization 
means that some of the members of a group have not become individually 
disorganized, but “have been working toward a new and more efficient 
life-organization” and have sought to produce new social institutions. 
Thomas uses social reorganization and social reconstruction somewhat 
synonymously. 


50 [bid., 11:1212. 
51 [bid., 11:1132. 
52 [bid., 11:1265. 
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METHODOLOGY 

Thomas made a major contribution in the field of methodology, par- 
ticularly in connection with documentary materials. He began with social- 
psychological interpretations of concrete, ethnological materials but later 
changed to the analysis of data obtained from various sources “in terms 
of a conceptual framework.”” He developed one concept after another 
which looked toward the formation of a social-psychological conceptual 
system.°? He continually sought concrete data and empirical evidence. 
He interpreted the behavior of persons as reported in human documents. 
He worked with human documents of five kinds: (1) Letters, thousands 
of them (particularly with the aid of Znaniecki). He interpreted the 
contents of letters in terms of a conceptual framework that gave them 
meaning. (2) Life histories. The life history is a free and frank and 
personal uncovering not only of a person’s experiences but also of his 
reactions to his experiences. It is valuable in that it observes the whole 
process of a personality evolution, ascertains the nature of social personal- 
ity and characterizes it as a type.5* (3) Intimate newspaper accounts. (4) 
Court records. (5) Records of social agencies. Undoubtedly Thomas made 
the most of the first three types of materials. Of these the second, or life 
history, yielded the most significant results under Thomas’ analytical 
procedures. 

In introducing the lengthy and now almost classical life history of a 
Polish peasant the following explanation is made. ‘We shall presently 
follow the life-history of an individual who living amidst this process of 
change, finds in his environment no place for himself, because his funda- 
mental attitudes correspond entirely to the old type of social organization 
whereas by his social status he no longer belongs to this organization and is 
thrown without any permanent guidance into various new conditions to 
which he can adapt himself always only partially and imperfectly.”55 

Thomas gave life histories a high rating. He spoke of them, when they 
are as complete as possible, as constituting “the perfect type of sociological 
material.”5® Even in searching for abstract laws “life-records of concrete 
personalities have marked superiority over many other kinds of materials.” 
For the characterization of attitudes and values “personal life-records give 
us the most exact approach.” They enable one ‘“‘to trace the career of an 
attitude and follow its evolution through a series of experiences.’’57 


53 Burgess, op. cit., p. 762. 

54 Herbert Blumer, Critiques of Research in the Social Sciences (New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1939), p. 41. 

55 The Polish Peasant, 11:1117. 

56 [bid., 11:1832. 

57 Blumer, of. cit., p. 40. 
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Thomas faced the practical difficulty of how to recognize the data which 
are important. He analyzed his data into their elements and systemized the 
elements. He worked with two kinds of data: (1) “the objective cultural 
elements of social life’ and (2) “the subjective characteristics of the mem- 
bers of the social group.”5* The first-mentioned he considered as values 
and the second as attitudes. The values are stimuli and the attitudes are 
action tendencies.59 

Since a life history of one person when fully recorded is an extended 
document requiring hours and days to obtain and record, it is necessary to 
limit this type of research to ‘“‘a few representative documents whose study 
will yield results as nearly applicable as possible to all other types con- 
cerned.”®° Thomas recognized the difficulty in selecting representative 
cases in the social science field. He never used statistical procedures, al- 
though in his later life he showed an appreciation of social statistics. “Only 
by a widespread statistical comparison of various situations can any ade- 
quate inferences be drawn.”®! 

Thomas endorsed the idea that the ultimate object of scientific study is 
prediction, for, as he said, “with prediction we have control.” However, he 
held that the sociologist cannot set up experiments with the precision 
found in the chemical laboratory. It is not possible for the sociologist to 
hold the various factors consistent “while he measures the influences of the 
variation of some particular factor, and everywhere the complications of 
the data have led to difficulties in the way of objective analysis.”®? While 
supporting the method of verification through statistics in most fields of 
human behavior, Thomas urged the “continual and detailed study of case- 
histories and life-histories.’”’ Any behavior reaction can be studied only in 
connection with the whole context, that is, “the situation as it exists in 
verifiable, objective terms.’®? But the total situation cannot be defined 
satisfactorily, for it is too complex. It involves “the interaction of language 
and gesture and gossip and print and symbols and slogans and propaganda 
and imitation,” and so on.64 Thomas used the term measurement in a 
special sense as indicated in his statement that by “comparing the histories 
of personalities as determined by social influences and expressed in various 


58 The Polish Peasant, p. 20. 

59 The Unconscious, A Symposium, op. cit., p. 144. 

60 The Polish Peasant, 11:1835. 

61 W. F. G. Swann, et al., “The Relation of Research in the Social Process,” in 
Essays on Research in the Social Sciences (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1931), p. 182. 

62 Thomas, The Child in America, p. 565. 

63 [bid., p. 572. 

64 Jbid., p. 575. 
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schemes of life we can establish a measure of given influences.”®* He 
summed up his idea of scientific method in the social sciences in the pro- 
cesses of analyzing, comparing, and interpreting (in terms of the total 
social situation that is involved). 

Social psychology was defined by Thomas as being “‘precisely the science 
of attitudes and that while its methods are essentially different from the 
methods of individual psychology its field is as wide as conscious life.’”®® 
In social psychology the importance of an attitude is “proportionate to the 
number and variety of actions in which this attitude is manifested.” In 
other words, “the more generally an attitude is shared by the members of a 
given social group and the greater the part which it plays in the life of 
every member,” the greater is social psychology interested in it.6* Thus, 
social psychology is viewed as performing the role of ‘“‘a general science 
of the subjective side of social culture.”” Thomas even referred to it as 
“the science of consciousness as manifested in culture.”*8 The field of 
social psychology comprises the attitudes of the individual toward all 
cultural values of a given social group, while sociology is the science of 
social organization in its relation to individual attitudes. 


65 Thomas, The Unadjusted Girl, p. 250. 
66 The Polish Peasant, 1:27. 

67 J[bid., 1:29. 

68 [bid., 1:31. 
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FAMILY CASE WORK AND COUNSELING—A FUNCTIONAL AP- 
PROACH. Edited by Jessie Taft. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1948, pp. 304. 


This volume contains “all but the dated articles” from 4 Functional 
Approach to Case Work, published by the University of Pennsylvania 
Press in 1944 and now out of print, and some of the articles from Part I 
of their pamphlet Counseling and Protective Service as Family Case 
W ork, as well as a new counseling record with the usual introduction and 
discussion by the editor. But despite the previous publication of most of the 
materials in this new book, the editor has performed a distinct service to 
the field in presenting all these papers in one volume, thus enabling the 
reader to judge for himself what progress the Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work group has made in its thinking on functional case work and 
counseling. The reader can also relate their position to the more tradi- 
tional type of case work, still widely current in the field, as well as to 
other case work philosophies. 

The ten contributors to the present volume are teachers, advanced 
students, graduates, or supervisors in the Pennsylvania School and the 
agencies closely cooperating with it. As is to be expected, their contribu- 
tions are not uniform in quality, but all contribute to the formulation of 
their position. Several of the case records are extremely challenging. One 
cannot help wondering whether the results achieved are due to the new 
approach, the particular worker’s skill, or whether similar results might 
have been obtained with a less sophisticated and more traditional pro- 
cedure. In other cases, especially those presented by Dr. Gomberg, one 
wonders whether the average and even above-average case worker could 
possibly deal with his clients in such skillful fashion. On the other hand, a 
case of referral and the discussion by the editor, excellent as they both are, 
seem to present the more traditional type of case work at its best. Whatever 
the merits of these techniques, it will be a great day for case work, 
whether functional or otherwise, when cases coming to a family agency 
are treated as were most of the cases in this volume. 

Although this book does not completely answer, at least for this re- 
viewer, some of the questions raised by Dr. Taft in her excellent introduc- 
tion, it is among the most stimulating and thought-provoking volumes 
produced in the field in recent years. r 
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It is interesting to note that at a time when so many case workers and 
agencies have accepted psychoanalytic doctrine uncritically in its applica- 
tion to social work, the Pennsylvania School group has persistently pursued 
its goal of developing case work into an independent, self-conscious, and 
professionally distinctive field. In thus challenging their colleagues to re- 
examine their basic point of view and procedure, it has made an outstand- 
ing contribution to the field and has carried forward the tradition of Otto 
Rank, their guide and mentor, who similarly enriched the fields of psy- 
choanalysis and psychotherapy. MAURICE J. KARPF 

Los Angeles 


STATE INTERVENTION IN GREAT BRITAIN. A Study of Economic Con- 
trol and Social Response, 1914-1919. By Samuel J. Hurwitz. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949, pp. x+-321. 


This is a study of government action and popular reaction in England 
during World War I. Britain is used as a representative case study. As 
a setting for the study, the liberalism of the decade preceding 1914 is 
described. It is shown that, whereas the coming of the World War was a 
culmination of diplomatic understandings and maneuvers conditioned by 
national rivalries, it was also a climax in internal tensions and frustrations 
in the various national states. For Britons, as for other nationals, the war 
served as an emotional release. 

Carrying on the war required the mobilization of industry and labor. 
Military necessity required control over the railroads, labor, and industry 
in general. Shortage of skilled labor was overcome partly by the process 
of “dilution,” the principle being that no skilled man should be employed 
on work which could be done by semiskilled or unskilled male or female 
labor. Many changes were made in the division of labor, but the govern- 
ment did not succeed in its attempts to discipline the labor force of the 
country in the image of the army. 

There were measures to curb drink, disease, and overstrain to minimize 


loss of efficiency among workers. The wage problem was tied up with — 


labor and efficiency, and the Government reluctantly had to undertake 
wage regulation. The employment of women to replace men enlisting in 
the armed forces and for dilution of skilled workers led to new regulations 
of wages and conditions of labor. After the war, however, the employment 
of married women outside their homes was to be discouraged. The controls 
of materials of war, the production of coal, shipping, the cotton industry, 
and agriculture, all required new policies of government during the war. 

Having surveyed the forms of governmental regimentation and control, 
the author considers the reaction of the people to the war and its controls. 
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Any opposition which was voiced at first soon changed to unanimity in 
supporting and conducting the war. The organized working class acted to 
protect itself economically during the crisis, suggesting legislation for 
melioration, relief, or control; but when the tide of exaltation and self- 
sacrifice had receded, miners’ disputes over wages, closed shop, and other 
issues indicated grounds for discontent. Faced with the strike threat, the 
Government invoked the Munitions of War Act. The problems of labor 
dilution met with opposition because workers felt obliged to hold to 
any advantages or privileges gained through many years of struggle. 
J-E.N. 


INVESTMENT IN PEOPLE. By E. R. Embree and Julia Waxman. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1949, pp. 291. 


This is the story of the Julius Rosenwald Fund and, incidentally, a 
character sketch of its founder, who gave his money away with the general 
aim of making it possible for the underprivileged to prepare themselves 
for a better place in life than would normally be theirs. The Fund was 
incorporated in 1917, and completed the spending of its resources of 
$22,000,000 by 1948, since it was the wish of Mr. Rosenwald that it 
should finish its work in a generation. It was his belief that such a stipula- 
tion would motivate the Fund’s directors ‘‘to build all its efforts into the 
continuing forces of society” rather than “to build themselves into a 
routinized bureaucracy.” 

That the Fund was successful is, among other things, evidenced by 
the galaxy of persons whom it helped to give a start. The following are 
but a few of the recipients of its aid: Marion Anderson, Katherine Dun- 
ham, Lillian Smith, Ralph Bunche, Charles R. Drew, Langston Hughes, 
James Weldon Johnson, Percy L. Julian, and Ralph McGill. 

The Fund not only extended needed support to individuals but also 
helped minority groups through its efforts to alleviate race prejudice and 
lower discriminatory barriers. To the end of removing conditions that 


-make for intolerance, the Fund’s directors devoted themselves to the task 


of building rural schoolhouses, educating teachers, improving Negro col- 
leges, developing health services, and extending fellowships. 

This book is a record of the practicality of Mr. Rosenwald’s observation 
that “The millions that come to me at fifty could not restore a tooth which 
I had lost at thirty. . . I consider therefore timeliness one of the basic 
prerequisites of worth-while philanthropy.”” What could be a more power- 
ful challenge to those men of wealth who under the guise of contributing 
to “pure research” determine by vagueness of aim the perpetuation of their 
personal glory? HAROLD T. DIEHL 
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THE FAMILY: ITS FUNCTION AND DESTINY. Planned and edited by 
Ruth Nanda Anshen. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949, pp. xxii+443. 


This book is a compilation of articles on “the patterns” and “the 
structure” of family life contributed by twenty authors in addition to 
two chapters written by the editor. Among the recognized authors who 
write on various subjects are Ralph Linton, Maurice Hindus, FE. Franklin 
Frazier, Ruth Benedict, Talcott Parsons, Robert K. Merton, and Erich 
Fromm. In the section on “the patterns” substantial chapters deal with 
family life in Islam, in China, in India, in Russia, and in Latin America, 
on the Negro family and the “Genus Americanum”’ (a general description 
of family life in America). These chapters are informative and give a 
concise picture of family patterns in some of the leading countries of the 
world. The chapters on “the structure” deal with a variety of subjects, 
including the social and emotional aspects, education, housing, crises ot 
the modern couple, the Oedipus complex, authoritarianism, sex and char- 
acter, religious values, and conservation of values. 

The articles are not of equal value, some being replete with factual data 
while others represent chiefly the expression of opinions by the authors. 
The editor’s own chapters are somewhat vague and pessimistic over the 
prospects of the family, though in the Preface are statements extolling 
its virtues. M.H.N. 


CASES ON LABOR RELATIONS. By Harry Shulman and Neil W. Chamber- 
lain. Brooklyn: The Foundation Press, Inc., 1949, pp. x-+-1266. 


This valuable compilation of selected arbitrators’ opinions in labor cases 
succeeds in divulging a great deal of what actually occurs in the relation- 
ships between workers and management. The written awards of the arbi- 
trators in the cases are excellent descriptive accounts, in a sense, of cer- 
tain phases of life in the workshop. They reveal at times little dramas 
of conflicts over such matters as security, assignments, discipline, pro- 
motions and demotions, and wages and hours. The conflicts in the social 
situations reveal the methods and tactics employed by both unions and 
management, often, it would appear, with the workers as mere pawns. 
Whether the decision be favorable or otherwise, some human being is 
affected by it and imagination can have a wide fling here in depicting the 
reception of the decision by the individual concerned. 

Especially commendatory is the note to Chapter One on the collective 
bargaining process. It is a product of fine analytical thinking. Say the 
authors: “To think merely in terms of ‘employer’ and ‘employees’ or 
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‘management’ is to miss a very important fact on labor relations—the 
fact that the relationships involve numerous people whose interests, needs, 
jobs, and performances cannot be compressed, without distortion, into 
two general rubrics.” What is sought in and through the collective agree- 
ment is the “satisfaction or adjustment of the needs, desires, or expecta- 
tions of numerous people rather than certain officials on each side.”’ Here, 
sociologically unintended as it may well have been, are many concrete 
illustrations of the eternal conflict between the individual and the so-called 
majesty of the institution or the impersonal principle. The selected cases 
have been chosen with care and furnish clearer insight into many industrial 
relations problems. M.J.V. 


THE WORLD MUST BE GOVERNED. By Vernon Nash. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1949, pp. xvi-+-206. 


As vice-president of the United World Federalists the author is in a 
strong position to present effective arguments in behalf of the establish- 
ment of a world government. It is evident that he has given a great deal 
of careful thought to the current world situation and that he believes 
thoroughly in the need for which he argues. He bases his position on the 
ideas of the United World Federalists, for example, “peace is not merely 
the absence of war but the presence of justice.”” He favors a world federal 
government with ‘“‘powers limited but adequate to assure peace.”’ National 
governments will transfer only a portion of their sovereignty to a new cen- 
tral government. Not only do people need ‘‘government in cities, counties, 
states, and nations” ; they need it on a world level too. In other words, “we 
have ended general lawlessness in human relationships except at the inter- 
national level.” 

It is claimed by the author that “the United Nations merely camouflages 
power politics.’”’ However, most world federalists urge ‘the fullest possible 
support of the United Nations as it now stands.” But if adequate amend- 
ments to the Charter of the United Nations are blocked by the use of the 
veto power, then “all willing governments will be compelled to call a 
world constitutional convention outside the United Nations.” This con- 
vention would not be expected to end nationalism but would ‘“‘only modify 
the present absolute nature of national sovereignty.” It will build on the 
experience of all federal unions, such as the United States, Canada, 
Switzerland. 

A federal union is defined as “‘a federation in which the peoples of the 
constituent parts, while retaining for these areas substantial measures 
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of sovereignty, join in creating one composite state, which likewise is 
given only certain phases of sovereignty.” It would need to be strong 
enough to use civilian police methods, backed by ‘“‘mobilizations of militia 
as needed,” in order to stop “‘preparedness for revolutions or for inter- 
national war before they reach unmanageable proportions.” If the USSR 
does not enter, the organization will go ahead without her and her satel- 
lites, but the door will be left open to her. 

Space does not permit a discussion of the arguments presented in this 
book. Suffice it to say that they call for earnest and sincere attention. 
Sociologically they include a number of important points in a discussion 
of the nature of social organization on a world-wide basis. E.S.B. 


THE MEMOIRS OF CORDELL HULL. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1948, Vol. I, pp. xii +916; Vol. II, pp. vi+-917-1804. 


In these Memoirs, Mr. Cordell Hull traces with extraordinary at- 
tention to detail his life from early years in a Tennessee cabin in the 
Cumberland mountains, through his days of schooling and college, his 
entrance into local political life, some twenty years as a Congressman, his 
position as a leader in the Democratic party, his quick transition from a 
senatorship to his most important role as Secretary of State. It is the 
story of a man of remarkable character, capacity, and achievement. 

It is in Part I of Volume I that Mr. Hull tells the story of his life up 
to his appointment as Secretary of State. Of leading interest politically 
during this period would be his tireless efforts to secure legislation for the 
taxation of income in this country, which became so vital in conducting 
war and which has become so integrated in the expansion of national 
government. His interest in international trade policy became well for- 
mulated during his years as a Congressman. In the rest of the first volume, 
the author traces carefully the principal events, as well as many of less 
importance, which concern the United States, England, France, Germany, 
Russia, Japan, and other countries, indicating his reactions to the intrigue, 
trickery, appeasement programs, and similar characteristics of the period 
from 1933 to 1941. The second volume traces and evaluates events and 
problems of leadership through the war years. His remarks concerning the 
roles played by Konoye, Laval, Stalin, Churchill, and others, as seen 
through his own functions as Secretary of State, are rather calm and 
restrained, though in some instances bitterly frank. Mr. Hull stood for 
policies that were honest, sincere, and in harmony with sound international 
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cooperation. The Good Neighbor Policy was originally a Hull idea, and 
he consistently favored trade agreements and policies to promote amicable 
trade relations among the nations of the world. 

Mr. Hull gives a friendly and favorable appraisal of many of the politi- 
cal and other leaders with whom he worked closely through the years. In 
very few instances are his comments negative. It is shown that in most 
details of policy he and President Roosevelt were in agreement. The 
President left in the hands of the Secretary a large measure of responsibil- 
ity. The episode of the London Economic Conference in 1933, in which 
the Roosevelt-Moley-Hull impasse resulted so unfortunately, and the 
instances when Mr. Hull was sounded for presidential or vice-presidential 
ambitions indicate aspects of his secretaryship which he would have avoided 
if possible. 

Mr. Hull was a man of strong and honest convictions ; he thought care- 
fully about issues to find, if possible, a solution ; whether successful or not 
in his handling of a problem, there is scarcely ever a suggestion of error in 
his judgment. He was skeptical of the results of the Munich Conference, 
but, as is shown, international politics is larger than any one man’s skepti- 
cism. He was against neutrality legislation, but for political reasons felt it 
better to support the President in such a policy. The reader may feel that 
Mr. Hull’s service to his country as its Secretary of State was not so much 
a matter of party politics as of American common sense. The country need- 
ed in those trying days a statesman who was enlightened, fearless, and 
honest in his convictions, and these qualities were supplied by Mr. Hull. 

J-E.N. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: A PROBLEM APPROACH. By Paul A. F. Walter. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1949, pp. xxiv-+-357. 


This textbook is designed for beginning students of the social sciences. 
It cuts across the main social science fields—anthropology, economics, 
political science, sociology, and social psychology. In a broad sense, the 
social sciences all deal with “human beings and their behavior, and there- 
fore they share a number of common problems inherent in such study.” 
The study of human association, especially of the organizations and organ- 
ized activities which constitute group life, lends itself to various ap- 
proaches. The different social sciences have their special approaches and 
methods, but the author prefers to stress their common ground and their 
interrelationships. 
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After a brief description of the social sciences, the author states the 
formula that the “need for social change versus resistance to change gives 
rise to social problems.’’ With this formula in mind, he describes sixteen 
types of social problems, including war, poverty, ethnic conflicts, criminal 
behavior, the changing family, urbanization, personal maladjustment, 
competition in business, labor conditions, public finance, government, 
public opinion and propaganda, ideologies and mass movements, and prob- 
lems of education. Data are drawn from the various social sciences. The 
last division deals with the applications and limitations of the social 
sciences to the study of social problems. 

While the author draws on many sources for the material used, few 
footnotes are used to refer to them. Statistical and other dated materials 
are avoided. Brief reading lists are given at the end of chapters. 

M.H.N. 


FRONTIER LAND SYSTEMS IN SOUTHERNMOST CHINA. A Compara- 
tive study of agrarian problems and social organization among the Pai Yi 
people of Yunnan and the Kamba people of Sikang. By Chen Han-Seng. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1949, pp. vi+156 (mimeographed). 


This is a translation from Chinese to English of two reports on studies 
made by the author in 1940. The studies were of two different ethno- 
logical groups in two widely separated sections of south and west China, 
the Pai Yi, a Thai people, and the Kamba, a Tibetan people. The title 
is somewhat misleading, since the Pai Yi villages studied represent a very 
small group of the people of the region in which the Thai people live and 
the Kamba represent a very small group of the people of Sikang. 

Actually the reports are a compilation of field notes made by the author 
and his assistants in support of the thesis that “social structure creates its 
own pattern of land tenure”. . . “that agrarian systems and agricultural 
economies merely reflect the particular social structure in which they are 
found.” The author claims that alien domination retards forces of pro- 
gressive social change and that consequently the imposition of Chinese 
administration upon the Pai Yi and the Kamba societies has preserved 
there the prefeudal, primitive forms of land tenure down to this day. 
Four points are suggested as solutions to the present problems among these 
natives: immediate abandonment of conscription of labor and goods, land 
ownership for all the people, establishment of labor cooperatives, and 
locally elected democratic administration. 

‘These studies should be especially useful to government administrators 
working in those areas, to missionaries among those people, and to social 
scientists. ARCHIE R. CROUCH 
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MARRIAGE, By Robert A. Harper. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1949, pp. xv-+308. 


After preliminary considerations about marriage in modern society, 
including why people do and don’t marry and the causes and effects of 
mate selection, the author concentrates on premarital, marital, and family 
adjustments. Much of the material pertains to maladjustments and the 
difficulties of adjustments, for the author feels that students should have 
a realistic understanding of marriage relationships. Most young people 
have been oversold on “descriptions of the joys of marriage.” 

The book is designed as a text for college courses in marriage. It 
presents major facts and ideas about marriage suited to the needs and 
background of students. Most of the contents originally grew out of 
classroom experience. Known data on the subject are summarized, but 
a mere rehash of similar books is avoided. The presentation of data is 
fresh and in some ways unique. One notices, however, the relative absence 
of footnotes, though a few sources are given in several chapters, especially 
in connection with statistical material. Questions for class discussion and 
selected references are given at the end of each chapter. M.H.N. 


THE EPIC OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY. By James Blaine Walker. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1949, pp. xiv-+513. 


Trained for the legal profession and with an outstanding business career 
to his credit, the author also has rare qualities as a writer. His command 
of the English language, while unfolding the economic romance of the 
United States, makes every page as alive as a dramatic epic of a people. 

The author takes the view that “Our people enjoy both political freedom 
and an abundance of this world’s goods” and that “The two are vitally 
interrelated. Liberty serves to release untold productive energy and a 
high standard of living fosters democratic principles of government.” He 
points out that the Americans are pre-eminently a business people and have 
been so from the time of Jamestown and Plymouth to the present. This 
setting provides the key for understanding the economic development of 
the United States. The book was written for the general reader, but it 
would help brighten college courses in its field. 

Though not intended as a formal history, the sequence followed by the 
author takes into account the leading characteristics of economic develop- 
ment from earliest colonial enterprise, the revolutionary break with Eng- 
lish economy, the formation of the American Union, the conquest of one 
frontier after another. Thus one sees the importance of the fur trade, 
tobacco, cotton, gold, copper, steel, oil, and agriculture as phases associated 
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with the development of new industrial frontiers. It is shown what part 
was played by the building of canals, railroads, the shipping industry with 
its packets and clippers, the automobile industry, the motion picture and 
radio, and the influence of aviation. 

Attention is given to sectional differences and other conflicting interests, 
and influences leading to monetary problems and panics. The relation 
between economic expansion and political institutions is discussed, corrup- 
tion in either field being criticized frankly and honestly. It is shown that 
the roles of labor and the growth of big business and big government 
are interrelated, and that controls all along the line need to be developed, 
but not at the expense of the qualities which have made the American 
nation, economically and politically, the leader among contemporary 
nations. J.E.N. 


PARTNERS IN PRODUCTION—A Basis for Labor-Management Under- 
standing. By the Labor Committee of the Twentieth Century Fund. New 
York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1949, pp. ix+-149. 


The Labor Committee set no easy task for itself when it planned “‘to 
formulate a new philosophy of labor-management relations on which both 
labor and management could agree.”” The Committee began with the 
logical assumption that in order to have a maximum of cooperation present 
in labor relations there must be mutual understanding. Acknowledging 
that organized labor has become one of the principal groups destined to 
guide the nation, it has singled out eight factors as causal determinants 
of this situation: (1) social needs of the workers, (2) exploitation of 
disunited workers, (3) fear of insecurity and hope for gain, (4) loss of 
meaning and dignity in work, (5) desire for greater status and more 
participation in decisions affecting workers’ factory lives, (6) opportunity 
for talents in organizing, (7) favorable climate of public opinion, and 
(8) a friendly government determined to balance the power between 
labor and management. Some good, if not new, points emphasized in the 
discussion: the past has shown that a philosophy of conflict has had a 
firm hold on the part of both employers and unions ; some employers have 
tended to look upon every union gain as a potential break-through; col- 
lective bargaining works; the belligerent antiunion employer is disap- 
pearing from the top; management is hostile to efforts of workers to 
increase security by restriction of output; management will fight to pre- 
serve its freedom to manage; and a very real conflict is present over labor’s 
fight for security and management’s fight for efficient and profitable enter- 
prise. The Committee’s final recommendation: “... in all, plants in which 
there is union representation management and organized labor assume 
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responsibility for the integration of the union into the plant organization 
as an effective channel of two-way communication from managers to work- 
ers and from workers to management.” The report is well worthy of at- 
tention, laying as it does some good groundwork for better cooperation 
between management and labor. Some points absent from the discussion 
are the closed and union shop issues, the closed shop with the closed union, 
and the fact that cooperation between two opposing forces is made to look 
a great deal easier than experience demonstrates. The book has no index, 
always unfortunate in so good a book as this one. M.J.V. 


RACES AND CULTURE 


HISTORY OF CHINESE SOCIETY. LIAO (907-1125). By Karl A. Wittfogel 
and Feng Chia-Sheng. Philadelphia: The American Philosophical Society ; 
distributed by The Macmillan Company, New York, 1949, pp. xvi+752. 


In this extraordinary volume the authors analyze the social history of 
the Liao empire, which for two hundred years controlled the regions of 
modern Manchuria, Mongolia, and the northeastern part of China proper. 
The introduction, by K. A. Wittfogel, traces the historical position of the 
Liao dynasty and its rise to power and discusses the Liao culture. 

The sixteen sections of the book are similar in form of organization: 
an introduction provides an analysis and summary of the principal features 
of the section, which is followed by a translation of the Liao history. 
Either part is complete in itself. The scope of the study is indicated by the 
following general titles: administrative geography and population; pas- 
toralism and agriculture ; industry ; communications ; commerce ; currency 
and moneylending; social organization, kinship system, customs, and tradi- 
tions; powerful families and individuals; temples and monasteries; the 
financial system; labor service; calamities and government relief; re- 
bellions ; governmental organizations ; army and warfare; the main events 
in Liao history tabulated chronologically. 

The authors, by their scholarly synthesis and interpretation of the 
innumerable data in the history, help the reader immeasurab!v <oward an 
understanding of an important phase of Chinese cultural history and at 
the same time throw light on fundamental attitudes and values which 
characterize contemporary Chinese life. The cultural roots of the masses 
in China are deep and ancient. It should prove of interest that many of the 
forms of control in economic, political, religious, and other aspects of 
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social organization which are evident in contemporary Western societies— 
even totalitarian societies—were developed and enforced by the ruling 
classes of the Liao dynasty. The nationalistic trends and arbitrary “solu- 
tions” for problems of present-day America, Europe, and Russia may lose 
luster after a comparison with the conditions of the Liao dynasty in the 
tenth to twelfth centuries. 

At first glance, the reader may think this book was designed principally 
for Sinologists, owing to the nature of the annotation, but such is not the 
case. The general student of history, sociology, anthropology, and other 
social sciences will find the book invaluable for its translation and inter- 
pretation in English. J-E.N. 


SLAVONIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA. By Joseph S. Roucek. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1949, pp. 1401. 


This splendid book is the first attempt to present a comprehensive 
coverage of the significant facts, history, and social trends associated with 
the Slavonic peoples of Europe. Topic organization has been used through- 
out the volume with generous use of cross reference and citations of 
additional source materials. Over 100 distinguished scholars have con- 
tributed statements to this piece of cooperative research. Librarians and 
specialists in the Slavonic peoples will be especially pleased with the 
magnitude and usefulness of this compendium. E.C.M. 


CULTURE AND ETHOS OF KASKA SOCIETY. By John J. Honigmann. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949, pp. 365. 


This anthropological study of the Kaska society is the result of obser- 
vations of their life at Lower Post, British Columbia, Canada, and 
various inland points where family settlements were visited in 1945. The 
monograph, as developed for a doctoral dissertation, follows a pattern 
which combines the academic and professional. 

After describing the Kaska area, the Kaska people, their history, and the 
essential features of acculturation, most of the study is devoted to a survey 
of technical, social, and ideational culture. Most of the classes of material 
and social traits are grouped under these three divisions. Social culture, 
for example, includes family and kinship organization; essential forms of 
social control are grouped under interpersonal relations; the life cycle 
traces the principal events and problems of an individual from birth and 
infancy through adolescence, marriage, and adulthood to old age and 
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death. Ideational culture includes education, ethics, religion, medicine, and 
the characteristic notions of the human organism. The author also makes 
a statement of the dominant motivations, or ethos, of the Kaska people. 
Several sections in the appendix add autobiographical data concerning 
informants. Twelve plates of illustrations complete the book. The mono- 
graph is a commendable addition to the anthropological reports concerning 
native life in the area studied. J-E.N. 


RACE AND REGION: A Descriptive Bibliography. By Edgar T. Thompson 
and Alma M. Thompson. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1948, pp. 194. 


This excellent bibliography consists of approximately 2,000 book and 
periodical titles on the subject of ethnic relations in the United States. 
White-Negro relations are stressed in both popular and scientific studies. 
Thirty-two headings serve to organize the available literature into a 
usable form. Some of the major headings are: ‘““The Geography of Race 
Relations,” ““The American Negro Population,” “The Negro Physical 
Type,” “Race Conflict,” “Racial Pride and Prejudice,” “Leadership in 
Negro Affairs,” and ‘““The Negro Problem.” No bibliography on the 
Negro is more comprehensive than the one under review. 


MAGIC, SCIENCE AND RELIGION AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Bronislaw 
Malinowski. Selected by Robert Redfield. Trade edition, Boston: Beacon 
Press. Text edition, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1948, pp. xiv-+327. 


Besides ‘‘Magic, Science and Religion,” four other essays are reprinted: 
“Myth in Primitive Psychology,” ‘““Baloma: The Spirits of the Dead in 
the Trobriand Islands,” ‘““The Problem of Meaning in Primitive Lan- 
guage,” and “An Anthropological Analysis of War.” All these essays 
represent well the art of anthropology and its relationship to other social 
sciences, to which Malinowski contributed so much with marked origi- 
nality. 

Malinowski’s interpretation of the origins and functions of magic, 
science, and religion rates as a classic. He maintains that the two domains 
—magic and religion and that of science—have been found in every 
primitive community studied by trustworthy and competent observers. 
The functions of these cultural traits in contemporary advanced societies 
are comparable to those in primitive societies. 
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The essays on “Myths” and “Boloma” and “Language” are valuable 
examples of Malinowski’s techniques in research and analysis. His analy- 
sis of war is a particularly important application of his anthropological 
and sociological method. He distinguishes between the functions of the 
nation and the nation-state and stresses the dangers arising from the latter, 
with its consequent expression in totalitarianism and war. 

This reprint of several of Malinowski’s essays is timely and commend- 
able. J-E.N. 


THE NEGRO HANDBOOK 1949. Edited by Florence Murray. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1949, pp. 368. 


This valuable publication presents a compendium of pertinent facts and 
figures concerning the American Negro. Information on the following 
topics is available: population, vital statistics and health, civil rights, 
crime, education, labor and employment, housing, business, farms and 
farm operators, government and politics, armed services, religious de- 
nominations, the press, sports, and the theater. Students of ethnic re- 
lations will find this document of great value. E.C.M. 


MAN AND COLOR. An Autobiography. By J. Alexander Somerville. Los 
Angeles: L. L. Morrison, 1949, pp. 170. 


In this autobiography the author gives a running account of his experi- 
ences from his boyhood days in Jamaica to the present. Two accounts are 
involved : the achievement story of a capable son of an able teacher-minister 
and a straightforward description of one person’s experiences with un- 
democratic race prejudice in the United States. 

Dr. Somerville does not hesitate to depict race prejudice in its real 
nature, but on the other hand he is consistently appreciative of the attitudes 
of fair play and justice which he has found along his pathway to leadership. 
“If you are a Caucasian it matters not how ignorant you may be” or how 
“illiterate, uncouth, uncultured,” you are still superior to those who are 
not Caucasian. The author asks for “full constitutional protection, un- 
hampered by race hatred, segregation, and discrimination,” for the mem- 
bers of all minority groups in the United States so that she can “demon- 
strate to the world that democracy does work” and can in reality “cham- 
pion the cause of democracy for the frustrated peoples of the world with- 
out blushing” when the status of the Negro at home is mentioned. The 
concluding injunction is far reaching and vital : “The time has come when 
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equality of opportunity must also mean opportunity for equality.” In 
order to be properly appreciated this autobiography needs to be read in 
its entirety. E.S.B. 


THE TENETEHARA INDIANS OF BRAZIL. By Charles Wagley and Ed- 
uardo Galvao. New York: Columbia University Press, 1949, pp. xviii+-200. 


The Indians studied live in the state of Maranhiao in Brazil. They have 
had more than three hundred years of contact with outside cultures. The 
adjustments which they have made to their new environment have at least 
allowed them to survive, while other Brazilian tribes have disappeared. 
Consequently, these people provide a good case for the study of a culture 
in transition. 

The pattern of the report is broadly conventional. While describing 
what is essentially native culture, the introductory historical setting is 
followed by a survey of the social organization, the economic, personal, 
and religious aspects of the culture, the mythology and folklore. It is 
then shown, rather briefly, in what respects the Tenetehara culture has 
changed since the seventeenth century in response to the influences of 
various forms of Brazilian-Portuguese culture. J-E.N. 


GREGORIO, THE HAND-TREMBLER. By Alexander H. Leighton and Doro- 
thea C. Leighton. Cambridge: The Peabody Museum of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, Harvard University, 1949, pp. xiv+177. 


This psychobiological personality study of a Navaho Indian is the first 
report of what is known as the Ramah project. The authors begin by 
showing the main events and sequences of the life of their principal 1n- 
formant, Gregorio. This part is a summary of significant dynamic relation- 
ships in the life of a particular Navaho. The life pattern, or culture pattern 
thus revealed, was written after all data used in the report had been filed. 
The next section is an organization of field notes in which Gregorio 
narrates his life story. More detailed analysis of the story then appears 
under such topics as subsistence, survival patterns, social relationships, 
habits of constitutional and organic nature, opinions and attitudes, and 
religion. A brief summary precedes each of these sections. The report is 
unique for its method of expansion and use of details collected in numerous 
interviews with the informants. The principal theme or trait emphasized 
is hand-trembling. The authors show how important this quality is in 
Navaho life, how it began and developed as a trait for Gregorio, and its 
function in his relation to other Navahos. This personality study has been 
supplied as an aspect of a community study. J.E.N. 
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SOCIAL THEORY 


CRIMINOLOGY. By Ruth S. Cavan. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1948, pp. xv-+747. 


This book is divided into two parts: ““The Development and Prevention 
of Delinquent and Criminal Behavior” and “Agencies of Law-Enforce- 
ment and the Treatment of Criminals.” “The first part of this book re- 
views the sociological and psychological approach to an understanding of 
the criminal.”’ Sociologically, the author accepts the euthenic approach to 
criminality by emphasizing the importance of social, cultural, economic, 
and community factors in the beginning and development of criminal 
behavior, and shows how these factors result in the development of dif- 
ferent types of criminals and the organization of crime. From a psy- 
chological standpoint, the author points out that much of the crime found 
in the United States evolves as a result of the many dilemmas present in 
the mores, customs, and laws. Among these dilemmas are (1) the stern 
Puritan regulation of personal life as compared with the capitalist con- 
cept of individualism, (2) the overlapping functions of many institutions 
without planning and coordination, (3) the lag in the change and develop- 
ment of some social institutions as compared with the need for change, 
and the development of material culture, (4) the various social definitions 
of desirable behavior by the different groups with which persons have 
contacts. 

In part two the author discusses the treatment of criminals. He points 
out that emotional reactions usually determine the treatment of criminals 
and that these emotional reactions are often directed toward the individual 
and not the environment. As our present system of criminal treatment is 
based on ‘“‘an outmoded philosophy of rational choice and deterrent pun- 
ishment; organized by small geographic units; permeated with political 
graft; and tolerated by indifferent public opinion,” the author recommends 
a more rational approach to the treatment of criminality—one that is 
directed toward the removal of individual as well as environmental causes 
of criminality. 

According to the author, the book is designed as a textbook for college 
students and is recommended by the reviewer as an excellent book for 
beginning students in criminology. On the one hand, it is well written and 
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contains sufficient illustrations to interest the average college student. On 
the other hand, it includes a selected bibliography, questions, and suggested 
reports that provide areas of thought for those who might question, or 
differ from, the views presented by the author. 

EUGENE S. RICHARDS 

Texas State University 


HOW PSYCHIATRY HELPS. By Phillip Polatin and Ellen C. Philtine. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1949, pp. xii+242. 


A popular book has been written by a psychiatrist and his wife to 
give the lay reader some insight into modern psychiatry. Principal topics 
discussed are types of psychiatric disturbances, psychoanalytic treatment, 
psychosurgery, chemical treatment, and specific treatments for alcoholics 
and drug addicts. Mental maladjustments are carefully described and 
contemporary therapies evaluated with considerable caution. Schools of 
psychiatry are classified and identified by leading authorities in each case. 
The Appendix includes addresses of state psychiatric services and recog- 
nized practitioners in the field. The work under review is a very useful 
handbook of current theories and practices in the emerging science of psy- 
chiatry. E.C.M. 


THE AFFAIRS OF DAME RUMOR. By David J. Jacobson. New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1948, pp. 492. 


This is an interesting, but not spectacular, narration of the role of 
rumor in molding and conditioning the beliefs of men. Its theme song: 
“Man opens his mind to Dame Rumor—and surrenders himself to her 
agreeable, soothing whispers.” Based upon the assumption that rumors 
are gratifying in offering emotional satisfaction, narrator Jacobson runs 
through a whole line of historical incidents mentioned to serve as evidence 
in proof of the gullibility of man throughout the ages. Since these incidents 
are recited without regard to time sequence, the net result is similar to a 
chase in which the reader-victim is unceremoniously hauled from ancient 
Rome to the present-day scene and back again. Another type of organiza- 
tion for the story might have been much more effective and integrated. 
Rumors have kept the world in a state of jitters, they have exploited 
intergroup hatred, they have lured people into parting with their life 
savings, they have created the fear of unemployment and lack of security, 
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they have laid actual leaders in untimely, imaginary graves. No one 
will presume to deny this sober hypothesis. Yet here is nothing new. Three 
measures to prevent rumor-mongering are offered: free channels of ex- 
pression and information, intensive mass education, and free economic 
and social opportunities for expression of the self. How these will stop 
the pleasant manufacture of rumor is discussed neither at great length nor 
with vigor. Perhaps here is where social science might take up the matter 
and attempt to remedy the grievous damage inflicted by the sirenic Dame 
Rumor. M.J.V. 


LIBERTY IN THE MODERN STATE. New Postwar Edition. By Harold J. 
Laski. New York: The Viking Press, 1949. 


In the new introductory material in this book the author asserts that 
“there can be no freedom from fear while international rivalry is so 
intense” as it is now. Liberty has two foes: internal repression within a 
nation and external war between nations. People become interested in 
liberty when they master ‘“‘the problem of sheer existence,” that is, when 
they do not feel the pinch of poverty. People who are absorbed in making 
a bare living do not have much time to think about liberty. They are so 
overcome by the struggle to survive that they cannot also struggle for 
liberty. Today the United States denies that there is any freedom behind 
the Iron Curtain, and at the same time Russia denies that there is any 
real freedom in the United States. 

Government by force as distinguished from government by discussion, 
no matter where it functions coercively, denies the principle of individual 
liberty. A one-party state excludes “the right to open opposition” and 
hence denies freedom. But a two-party system is not necessarily a guarantee 
of freedom, for “there is always the gravest danger that men of property, 
if they have to make a choice between their possessions and democratic 
institutions, will prefer their possessions and will destroy democratic 
institutions.” 

The author also contends that “‘the principle of national sovereignty has 
exhausted its usefulness.”” We cannot “rely upon the cooperation of so- 
called ‘independent and equal’ sovereign states to achieve the cosmopolitan 
lawmaking that has become essential.”” Much social thinking today, espe- 
cially by national lawmakers, is “set by the categories of nineteenth-century 
speculation, particularly in the economic realm,”’ instead of being set by 
twentieth-century social-science thinking. 
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The author’s definition of liberty is incomplete, for it is largely negative. 
Liberty is defined as ‘an absence of restraint,’ which opens the doors to 
unbridled license. Liberty, it may be posited, also includes a personal 
discipline, a set of obligations and responsibilities that function within the 
universal frame of reference of human welfare. E.S.B. 


AGRARIAN UNREST IN SOUTHEAST ASIA. By Erich H. Jacoby. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949, pp. xx-+-287. 


Six major countries or areas in Southeast Asia, with a population of 
150 millions, have been studied by the author to represent the elements 
of unrest which have been growing in response to the retraction of empire. 
The countries surveyed are Java, Burma, Malaya, Indo-China, the 
Philippines, and Siam. All of them have been reduced to economic and 
political dependency by foreign rule. They suffer in common a serious 
economic dislocation which underlies the various forms of local agrarian 
discontent. Since the people in this region are engaged mainly in agricul- 
ture, the unrest is fundamentally agrarian and it is widely spread. 

For each country studied the author discusses population pressure and 
land utilization, any unique development of resources, foreign capital, 
landlord-tenant relationships, labor problems, cooperative organizations, 
the level of living, problems of direct or indirect rule, and any other 
factors of agrarian and social unrest. The author says the fundamental 
characteristic of a dependent economy is its subsidiary relation to the 
economy of the colonial power, differences of degree being of minor 
importance. The colonial economy creates an artificial world-market 
maturity without any relation to organic development and social consolida- 
tion. The dependent areas become hypersensitive to the effects of depression 
and slump. 

The tremendous growth of population during the last generation is 
solely a function of the decline in the death rate, says the author, and a 
steady increase of population is still to be expected. Southeast Asia in 
general has a genuine Malthusian dilemma to solve. Problems of credit, 
the middleman, education, health, and nutrition are also given considera- 
tion. It is shown that national movements due to agrarian unrest in 
Southeast Asia have been influenced by the revolutions in China and India. 
Any exceptional drives due to racial and social resentments in Southeast 
Asia can be explained only against the backgrounds of colonial dependence. 
The book is a real contribution to the literature on population problems 
and social reconstruction. J-E.N. 
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THE ECONOMIC MUNICH. By Philip Cortney. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1949, pp. xx+-262. 


A frank, unreserved criticism of the Havana International Trade Or- 
ganization Charter is the feature of this book. In order that his reasons for 
opposing some aspects of the I.T.O. Charter may be understood, the 
author includes in the same volume an analysis of postwar depressions 
and certain economic and political fallacies based on economic theories of 
Lord Keynes. 

The author would favor an International Trade Organization but 
objects to specific features in the Havana charter. He insists that the 
“full employment” provisions must not involve monetary inflation. The 
Communist political party and any other aspect of communism should be 
fought tooth and nail. He is opposed to any socialism which means a 
managed or planned national economy. Socialism is stupid. The author 
also opposes any commitment by the United States to the moral or 
material endorsement of foreign ideologies or political philosophies in- 
compatible with our ideals. He believes the free countries in the world 
have a choice only between economic liberalism (with its individual 
competition and free enterprise) and communism. The “middle way” of 
France, for example, has the defects of the other two systems, but not their 
merits. The ‘‘middle way,” too, is stupid. The author also regards na- 
tionalism as a curse, as a mental disease. There is sharp criticism of the 
quality of education Americans and others are receiving in economic and 
political theory. J-E.N. 


SOCIAL CLASS IN AMERICA. W. Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, and 
Kenneth Eeils. Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1949, pp. 274. 


To the authors of this book it is evident that class and status considera- 
tions enter directly and indirectly into individual decisions and social 
actions as a major determinant. They ask this question: “Are there 
effective and simple techniques of studying and applying the social-class 
concept so that those who are not specialized class analysts can apply 
such knowledge to the practical problems of their business or profession 
or to the research problems of the scientist ?” They answer it “yes.” This 
is to be done by using one of two methods: Evaluated Participation (E.P.) 
or the Index of Status Characteristics (1.S.C.). 

The E.P. is made up of a number of ratings based upon the participa- 
tions of the community members in various activities. It is the more 
complicated and more accurate of the two methods and is made up of a 
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combination of the following approaches: Matched Agreements; Sym- 
bolic Placement, Status Reputation, Comparison, and Simple Assignment ; 
and Institutional Membership or “Real Interconnectedness.”’ 

The I.S.C., once constructed, consists of weighted totals of the ratings 
of the individual as to Occupation, Source of Income, House Type, and 
Dwelling Area. As can be seen, this is actually a scale which measures 
socioeconomic status. Its validity as a measure of social-class status is due 
to the high correlation found between socioeconomic and social-class status 
in most communities studied. 

This is a very thought-provoking book about a subject which is not 
widely and openly discussed by most Americans. This reviewer is not 
satisfied that the authors have produced enough evidence to substantiate 
all their claims with regard to their two measuring instruments. However, 
this is not a serious drawback in the light of the numerous and extensive 
claims made by the authors. CLAY FRANKLIN 


THE UNIVERSE AND DR. EINSTEIN. By Lincoln Barnett. New York: 
William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1948, pp. 127. 


Peerless scientist Albert Einstein, writing the Foreword for this book, 
declares that his “main ideas of the theory of relativity are extremely 
well presented.” And so they seem to be. In addition, there is manifested a — 
certain amount of genuine excitement in the unfolding of the story of the 
great quest for the nature and meaning of the universe. Social scientists 
who have failed to read Einstein’s own reports should not miss the 
opportunity afforded here. Some interesting ideas abounding in the pre- 
sentation: there are no straight lines but only great circles in the Einstein 
universe; the universe is neither infinite nor Euclidean, as most scientists 
imagined, but something hitherto unimagined; nothing can move faster 
than light—the velocity of light is the top limiting velocity in the universe ; 
the world in which we live is a four-dimensional space-time continuum ; 
every theory rests ultimately upon the a priori assumption that something 
was already in existence, whether free neutrons, energy quanta, or simply 
the blank inscrutable ‘“‘world stuff,” the cosmic essence of which the 
multifarious universe was subsequently wrought; there is no mystery 
of the physical world which does not point to a mystery beyond itself— 
man is his own greatest mystery. 

For the benefit of those who have believed Einstein to be a rank 
materialist, Barnett quotes Einstein’s own statement on religion: “My 
religion consists of a humble admiration of the illimitable superior spirit 
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who reveals himself in the slight details we are able to perceive with our 
frail and feeble minds. That deeply emotional conviction of the presence 
of a superior reasoning power which is revealed in the incomprehensible 
universe forms my idea of God.” Barnett holds that “man’s inescapable 
impasse is that he himself is part of the world he seeks to explore.” St. 
Paul marveled that what was seen was made out of things that do not 
appear, and the Hindus long ago announced that the finite mind could 
not comprehend the infinite. The true objective world “lies forever half- 
concealed beneath a translucent, plastic dome.’”’ This book is indispensable 
reading for every student who wishes to know what answers science is 
able to offer about the universe. M.J.V. 


ROAD TO SURVIVAL. By William Vogt. New York: William Sloane Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 1948, pp. xvi-+-335. 


In most parts of the earth man’s so-called conquest of nature is a 
suicidal process, according to this author, who is well informed on con- 
servation and land usage. Deforestation, overgrazing, and bad farming 
methods have promoted soil erosion. Almost everywhere the top soil is 
running into the sea or is moving all too rapidly in that direction. The 
productive qualities of the top soil are being mined out. Industrialization, 
combined with urbanization, and modern scientific agriculture may be 
interpreted by some writers as ways to relieve the population problem, 
but the author claims that such criteria are deceptive. The ultimate 
factor is that there is a limit to the capacity of land to provide food for 
the increasing population, and there is need for immediate development of 
population policies of restrictive nature in practically all countries. 

The author favors, of course, conservation of soil and other resources 
and shows how critical the lack of suitable conservation programs has 
become in most countries. His survey takes into account the far reaches of 
all continents, and he is impartial in his criticism. While conditions may 
be extreme in India and China, he shows also that the United States, 
Russia, and a number of other countries in Europe and the American 
continental area, are, though comparatively richer in natural resources, 
already overburdened with population. As their populations increase, 
it will become increasingly difficult, if not impossible, for these countries 
to maintain their level of living. Many countries, Russia included, will 
not be able to lift their level of living to that of the United States because 
of the population factor—the man-land ratio. Some readers may think the 
book is unduly alarmist. On the contrary, in the judgment of this reviewer, 
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the author has by no means exaggerated the gravity of the situation. It is 
difficult for most people to comprehend what damage man has done 
through his exploitation of forests and top soil, mining, hunting, and fish- 
ing. The lowering of the water table means little to most of us, but it 
should mean a great deal. This book, with its timely warning, should be 
widely read and considered seriously for its influence on wiser use of land 
and for sane population policies. J-E.N. 


WESTERN UNION. By Andrew and Frances Boyd. Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1949, pp. v-+183. 


These are the keystone questions that the authors of Western Union 
strive valiantly to answer: What are the historical antecedents of present 
efforts toward the unification of Europe? Why do the makers of our 
foreign policy consider European unity to be to our national advantage? 
What social and economic factors made the establishment of the Council 
of Europe necessary ? What the book has to add to the solution of these 
problems can in so short a review be suggested only by the extremely 
generalized statement that a peaceful world cannot be founded upon 
nationalistic pluralism. If some form of federalism is not to make pos- 
sible the resolution of national tensions through the medium of language, 
there remains only the choice to seek a resolution through force of arms. 
Since modern arms are muscled by atomic fission, the latter choice 
inevitably leads but to the peace of the grave. 

Of particular interest to social scientists is the section wherein the 
authors describe the current attempts toward unity. Their “behind the 
scenes” accounts of the workings of the Marshall Plan, the Benelux 
Union, the Dunkirk and Brussels treaties, and the United Nations’ 
Economic Commission for Europe are illustrative of the many difficulties 
besetting those who are ancillary to a developing process of accommoda- 
tion. 

For those interested in the texts of the treaties and agreements which 
seem to indicate a trend toward federation, the Appendix is a valuable 
source of information. It includes the Briand Memorandum, Churchill’s 
Zurich Speech, Bevin’s “Western Union” Speech, the Dunkirk and Brus- 
sels Treaties, The Resolutions of the Montreux Conference, The Con- 
vention for European Economic Co-operation, and The Resolutions of the 
Hague Congress. Without an accurate knowledge of these case studies in 
international cooperation any presumption to express an opinion on the 
world’s future is founded on bias and voiced as propaganda. 

HAROLD T. DIEHL 
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THE SHOW OF VIOLENCE. By Frederic Wertham. New York: Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 1949, pp. 279. 


Famed psychiatrist Wertham will tell you what kind of person you are 
if you will tell him what kind of murder you could or would commit and 
also promises to tell what kind of society one lives in if he knows what 
is done about the murders therein. Readers of this well-written account 
of murder and murderers will be convinced of the truth of his assertions 
when they find that the author, who is president of the Association for 
the Advancement of Psychotherapy, holds murder as due not only to the 
individual but also to the structure and development of society in which 
the act took place. ‘““One cannot understand the psychology of the mur- 
derer,” he declares, ‘if one does not understand the sociology of his 
victim.”’ Sixty per cent of the murderers “get away with it”; every two 
hours a murderer commits a perfect crime; in some cities murder claims 
more victims than tuberculosis; murder is an experiment; respect for 
human life is only a professed theoretical ideal; there is no specified 
mental or physical type which kills; the impulse to murder may be 
individual, but the rationalization is social—these are but a few of the 
striking ideas which pervade a book which is one of the most intriguing 
inquiries into the subject of murder and its motivations. 

Dr. Wertham begins by asking the age-old question of Cain, “Am I 
my brother’s keeper ?”’ and ends by answering in no uncertain tone, “Yes.” 
In the course of the development of his inquiry, Wertham presents 
several of the most bloodcurdling case histories of murderers on record 
in recent times. Great pains are employed to portray not only the social 
settings of the murders but also those which subsequently developed at 
the trials. In the course of these rehearsals, the reader becomes well 
acquainted with the conflict that emerges between jurisprudence and psy- 
chiatry, or perhaps, psychiatrists, and with small glimpses of secondary 
conflicts between the psychiatrists themselves. Probably not intended is an 
impression gained that where the psychiatrists differed in pronouncements, 
the author was right. It is justifiable for him to include in his accusations 
of society some of its own murders, such as the mass murders which occur 
in mines due to ownership negligence, the murdering of many in minority 
group struggles, and the deaths of so many mothers in the process of 
childbirth. He calls these murders due to economic factors. Undoubtedly, 
the book will enjoy a wide reading, for, as the author states, there is 
a magic in murder; and, as Clarence Darrow once declared: “Most men 
haven’t killed anybody, but they have read obituaries with pleasure.” 

M.J.V. 
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THE CONSUMER INTEREST: A Study in Consumer Economics. By Persia 
Campbell. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949, pp. ix+-660. 


The consumer is defined as “everyone, whether or not they contribute 
to production: children, the aged, the sick, the so-called leisure class, as 
well as those who contribute, directly, to the production process.” Hence, 
the consumer interest is ‘‘a part of the total public interest.” The satisfac- 
tions of the consumer interest “provide the criteria for evaluating the 
whole production process.”’ Since the function of the production process 
is to satisfy the consumers, it is viewed as subordinate to consumption of 
goods and services. Advertising enters into the picture in arousing and 
in satisfying the consumer interest, but advertising is “a business activity 
and not a humanitarian movement.” Moreover, advertisers want to dispose 
of production goods and are not primarily concerned in providing real 
data “that will help the consumer select among a number of different 
products on a quality-price basis” unless they have a belief that their 
product is actually the best. Often advertising is “a lure rather than a 
guide.” It may involve “waste and confused choices.” It may center 
attention of the consumer ‘‘on brand names and slogans rather than on the 
functional value of the product.” 

Consumer cooperatives give out information and seek to help the con- 
sumer to make the wisest choices in relation to the nature of his needs. 
Since they are owned by the consumers, they by-pass misleading and mis- 
representative advertising and distribute to their members the best goods 
available at given costs. Extensive discussion is given to the question of 
medical care as one of the most important services that the consumer 
wishes to secure. Health, like education, is vital to the welfare of a nation, 
but a considerable percentage of the people, even in the United States, are 
today without adequate health care. The author impartially discusses 
the various leading methods of meeting this need and gives special atten- 
tion to national health insurance. 

In her treatment of consumer interest it is not clear that the author 
emphasizes sufficiently the distinction between the consumers’ wants and 
the consumers’ needs, and the various ways in which wants are stimulated 
at the expense of needs. Although the book contains more data and more 
economic theory than The Consumer Movement (1941) by Helen Soren- 
son, it does not supplant the latter treatise, nor does it take the place of 
Economics for Consumers (1944) by L. J. Gordon. E.S.B. 
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SOCIAL DRAMA 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN. A Play in Two Acts and a Requiem. By Arthur 
Miller. New York: The Viking Press, 1949, pp. 139. 


This is the melancholy case history of Willy Loman, road salesman, 
aged sixty-three, married, and the father of two mature sons. It is not a 
success story, but one filled with devastating awe and shattered illusions. 
Willy, no better and no worse than many of his fellow Americans, finds 
himself not only the victim of his own character but of certain ill-spun 
threads in the American culture pattern. With so many early promises 
unfulfilled, so many early hopes crushed, so many early desires frustrated, 
he can find relief in the end only by reconstructing the past and living once 
more in the midst of his early dreams of the pictured future. Those were 
the times when he saw his sons famous, himself as installed as at least a 
partner in the business whose products he sold so well on the road. Play- 
wright Miller has made great theater out of this story of a man who tried 
and failed. 

Only Linda, his hard-working wife and helpmate, loves and understands 
the real Willy through all the years. She loves him, despite the fact that 
he has not been too faithful to her, because she believes in what Lewis 
Mumford has called the “primacy” of the person and because she recog- 
nizes something of the dignity which resides in every human being, however 
covered up with dross it may be. She can say of him to the two sons: “I 
don’t say he’s a great man. Willy Loman never made a lot of money. His 
name was never in the paper. He’s not the finest man that ever lived. But 
he’s a human being, and a terrible thing is happening to him. So attention 
must be paid. He’s not to be allowed to fall into his grave like an old 
dog. Attention, attention must be paid to such a person. You called him 
crazy....” 

Poor Willy! Lots of older American males will identify themselves 
with him and his fate—old friends who once aided him, now dead; un- 
familiar and new faces refusing to deal with him; new business heads 
seeing him as a worn-out creature, reducing him to a commission basis 
without a stated salary. No wonder Willy takes refuge in the past and 
yearns for death. All his life he has wanted certain things and made 
sacrifices to get them, and even then these had to be seconds. “Once in 
my life,” he declares, “I would like to own something outright before it’s 
broken.” And the final installment on his house is not paid until he lies 
in his grave. Linda pays her final tribute to him at the burial, calling to 
him: “Help me, Willy, I can’t cry. It seems to me you’ re just on another 
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trip. ... Willy, I made the last payment on the house today. Today, dear, 
and there’ll be nobody home. We’re free and clear. We’re free. .. .” Too 
late for Willy, he never got what he wanted. Thus ends the gloomy story 
of Willy Loman, one which is enacted many times over because human 
beings fail to give each other “attention” as such. You'll never forget 
Willy Loman. The play has been awarded this year’s Pulitzer Prize. 
M.J.V. 


SOCIAL FICTION 


UNION GUY. By Clayton W. Fountain. New York: The Viking Press, 1949, 
pp. x+242. 


First of all, here is a striking account of an enthusiastic and adventur- 
ous young unionist going through the process of unionization. Second, it 
is a kind of inside story of the UVAW-CIO’s struggle with General Motors 
to get a corporation-wide collective bargaining contract. Third, it is a 
lively-written tale of how a young unionist “was sucked” into the Com- 
munist party and how he “walked out of the party” because he realized 
that it ‘‘violated” his freedom. Unionist-author Fountain gives a signifi- 
cant and somewhat dramatic report on the growth and development of the 
UAW with considerable emphasis on the factional strifes within it. He 
eulogizes Walter Reuther and his conception of a new brand of unionism 
which is attempting to break away from business unionism “to wage an 
economic struggle planned to advance the welfare of the community as a 
whole, and to lay the foundations for new economic mechanisms designed 
to win security without sacrificing liberty.” 

Some interesting ideas from the Fountain point of view are disclosed 
in the following: (1) as the one-time victim of Communist philosophy, 
he blames not only his own gullibility and ignorance but also those 
industrial leaders who he feels had the “power and the opportunity to 
prevent the depression of the 1930’s”; (2) the General Motors strategy in 
1937 to prevent unionization embraced two lines of action, direct and 
psychological—the direct action taking the form “‘of organization of squads 
of goons who manufactured blackjacks and bludgeons,” the indirect or 
psychological embracing the payment of a Christmas bonus and at the 
same time conducting a whispering campaign against the union; (3) the , 
Communist party promise pictured a world shorn of poverty, hunger, 
unemployment, and war, with freedom of speech, racial equality, and 
truth; (4) there are not enough employers who invariably “treat workers 
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as human beings” and who “accept their social responsibility to use their 
property for the good of the community’; and (5) the ability-to-pay 
argument has been presented by employers whenever a wage cut is in the 
offing, but “they act as if they never heard of it when the heat is on 
for a wage increase.” 

Vivid are his pictures of the methods used by Communists to gain con- 
trol of a union and of his disillusionment as a party member when he found 
out that his reading matter was to be selected for him and his freedom of 
speech curtailed. No less interesting is his description of the union tactics 
in the 1939 GM strike when the union was unable to afford an all-out 
affair ; Reuther hit upon the device of tying up the skilled operations on the 
1940 models while allowing the older models to be finished. This was the 
strike that brought about the first corporation-wide agreement signed by 
General Motors. The outcome of the 1945-46 strike showed, declares 
Fountain, “that collective bargaining and working-class economic action 
can be conducted in the interest of the entire community.” The book lends 
itself toward a new understanding of a new kind of unionism and is good 
selected reading matter for those who wish to know more about industrial 
relations. M.J.V. 


IN THE FULLNESS OF TIME. By C. Brandon Rimmer. Berne, Indiana: Berne 
Witness Publishing Co., 1948, pp. 340. 


Here is a book largely about the youth activities of a vigorous man who 
became an ardent Christian through the role of experience and the pro- 
cesses of reason. The reader will find in this book a biographical sketch 
of a rich life spent in northern California with the impact of pioneer 
conditions and folkways. An exciting portrayal of army life prior to 
World War I will bring many a smile to veterans of World War II. 
As a soldier the young man demonstrated definite skill as a successful 
fighter and expert boxer. However, all these army experiences are second- 
ary to his ambition to become a physician in one of the medical schools in 
San Francisco. In this experience he learns at first hand the greatness and 
magnitude of the life processes. The basis of life must be expressed in the 
message of Christianity, and the young medical student, because of a 
startling experience, finds in the Christian ministry the full health of 
mankind and his worthy career as a physician is by-passed. The author 
writes this fascinating book with a humanness difficult to match in any 
similar book. E.C.M. 
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CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY. A Story of Comfort in Desolation. By 
Alan Paton. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948, pp. ix-+278. 


A superior style characterizes this work of fiction throughout. It is so 
well written that the reader is captivated from the start. All the descrip- 
tions and discussions are cast on a high plane, and yet nothing is lost in 
terms of interest and attention. The reader’s emotions are not wrought 
up, but, what is more important, his understanding is deepened and 
activated. 

The plot laid in South Africa, in fact, in the Union of South Africa. 
It deals with the relations between the white dominant minority and the 
black subservient majority. Little attention is given to the Indians or the 
“colored” population. The injustices experienced by the Negroes in the 
mines, in the large cities (particularly Johannesburg), and in the rural 
regions are brought vividly to the fore. 

A Kaffir umfundisi, or parson, is the central figure. He serves his people 
in a rural locality which is so poorly developed that it cannot support its 
sparse population and hence its young folk go to the big city. Here they 
live in segregated, dilapidated neighborhoods. They are taken advantage 
of by both black and white exploiters. Dens of gambling and vice abound. 
The umfundisi’s own son leaves his undeveloped home community, falls 
in with evil-minded companions in Johannesburg, becomes a burglar, and 
a murderer of a white man, and is hanged for his final crime. Ironically, 
the white man whom he kills is a leading benefactor of the Negro people 
and one who is trying to get his fellow whites to see that they should cease 
exploiting the Negroes who work in the gold mines. The rich harvest of 
the mines goes almost entirely into the hands of a few white people who live 
in luxury and do little toward developing better living conditions in either 
citv or country. It is against this condition and attitude that the murdered 
white man has worked. He wants the rural areas to be developed so that 
the young people will stay in them and the miners to be paid the wages 
they really earn so that they can enjoy respectable and constructive living 
conditions. 

Three types of white persons are described: those few who are just, a 
more numerous group who want to act justly but are afraid to do so— 
afraid of losing status among other white people—and those who are 
conscienceless exploiters of the natives. “Is it we that must be kept poor 
so that others may stay rich?’ What can be done about “the disastrous 
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effect of a great and wicked city on the character of a simple tribal boy”? 
The conclusion of the matter is that the white man’s civilization “is not 
Christian ; it is a tragic compound of great ideal and fearful practice, of 
high assurance and desperate tragedy, of loving charity and fearful clutch- 
ing of possessions.” It is caught “in the toils of its own selfishness.” It 
seems that the moral issues will not be evaded. E.S.B. 


DUKE. By Hal Ellson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949, pp. ix+170. 


Novelist Ellson, who has worked with juvenile delinquents in New 
York for a long time, now attempts to put into fictionalized form a part 
of the story of Duke, the president of one of the Harlem gangs, the Mighty 
Counts. In a prefatory note, Ellson states that there are more than one 
hundred large, well-organized antisocial gangs—having a president, vice- 
president, and war counselor—whose business is robbery, establishing 
their own domains, and fighting each other over racial issues, girls, and 
territorial rights. It is a little unfortunate that this story fails to carry the 
ripe experience and knowledge of its author about the gangs and their 
members. It also fails to become the moving and exciting thing that its 
materials warranted. In relating the story of Duke, who is a runner for 
Juan, the marihuana peddler, no great amount of insight is afforded as 
to Duke’s motivations, save that he is a fifteen-year-old Negro who wishes 
he were white and who feels outside in a white world. The pictures of 
gang pranks, gang fights, and gang meetings are hastily sketched without 
benefit of dramatic license. One gets short glimpses of some of the char- 
acters in this half-underworld but none are made memorable. The best 
thing that the novelist does is his description of the abnormal mental 
states indulged in by Duke when he is “goofed” or under the influence of 
marihuana. The partial glossary of gang terminology, most of which is 
never used, is suggestive of much more about gangs than the novel itself. 
This might have been another Dead End, but it isn’t. M.J.V. 


